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Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Greenhorns in Blue Pastures 
HAROLD R. W. COX 


Life is never dull for the four adults who leave a tearoom business and 
take up fishing near Vancouver. 


Fresh from the Hills 
MARGUERITE LYON 


The pleasures of rural life in the Ozarks, abounding in 
neighborliness and good food. 


Ho, the Fair Wind 
IDA ALEXA ROSS WYLIE 
Martha’s Vineyard when its whaling industry was dying, a daredevil villain, 
a minister, and a girl from Concord. 


Spin a Silver Dollar 
ALBERTA PIERSON HANNUM 


Two years of life at an Arizona Indian trading post, charmingly illustrated by a 
Navaho boy who was a protégé of the traders. 


At Home with Music 
SIGMUND GOTTFRIED SPAETH 


An entertaining guide to greater appreciation of the different forms of music. 


The Lost Woods 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 


More adventures in the out-of-doors and fine photographs, by the naturalist 
author of Dune Boy. 


A Daughter of Han 
TAI T‘AI NING LAO 
“The autobiography of a Chinese working woman, by Ida Pruitt, from the 
story told her.” —Sudtitle. 
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OR AM I LESS PERSUADED that you will agree with me in opinion, 
that there is nothing which can better deserve your patronage than the 
promotion of science and literature. Knowledge is in every country 
the surest basis of public happiness. In one in which the measures of gov- 
ernment receive their impression so immediately from the sense of the 
community as in ours, it is proportionably essential. To the security of 
a free constitution it contributes in various ways: by convincing those 
who are intrusted with the public administration that every valuable 
end of government is best answered by the enlightened confidence of 
the people; and by teaching the people themselves to know, and to value 
their own rights; to discern and provide against invasions of them; 
to distinguish between oppression and the necessary exercise of lawful 
authority, between burthens proceeding from a disregard to their con- 
venience and those resulting from the inevitable exigencies of society ; 
to discriminate the spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness, cherishing 
the first, avoiding the last, and uniting in a speedy but temperate vigi- 
lance against encroachments, with an inviolable respect to the laws. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


To Congress, 1790 
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Wanted: More Membership 


Participation 


Dear FELLOow MEMBER: 

With the presentation to the Council at the Midwinter meeting of our final 
report (see December 1 Bulletin), our committee will ask to be dismissed. 
So many members have shared in the work of this committee and helped in 
reaching the final recommendations, that we are deeply conscious and appre- 
ciative of what we owe you all. 

Because this is a committee for membership participation, we have had 
much correspondence and discussion of ways in which the membership, Execu- 
tive Board, and Headquarters staff can work together effectively for the 
promotion of library service in all its aspects. The program for action in connec- 
tion with the National Relations Office, outlined in the December 1 Bulletin, 
is one striking illustration. But this must be developed through membership 
participation, both in interest and in action, and by sharing in its support. 

This membership participation in the Library Development Fund, to be 
effective, must be on a wide basis. The present total of contributions is 
$79,730.69. If every member who has not yet joined in this work 
for a more informed and informing A.L.A. will give $2, the Association 
will have enough additional to carry on this service. If instead of $2, the 
gift is $5, the opportunity for a vitalizing program will be that much 
greater. 

From the letters we have received, I know how many are seeking an oppor- 
tunity for constructive effort. In this work for stimulating Washington 
contacts, which must involve participation, I feel we have one of the sought- 
for opportunities. 

Marian C. Mantey, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Relations with Local Library Groups 
and on Membership Participation 


We are, of course, in entire agreement with Miss Manley in her desire to have greater 
participation of the membership in the Association’s activities, and particularly in sup- 
porting the A.L.A. Library Development Fund. 

RaAvpH A, ULve ine, 4.L.A. President 
Car Vitz, Chairman 
Library Development Fund Committee 
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President Ulveling Reports 


N 1944-45, for the first time in the 

history of the American Library As- 

sociation, the budgeted expenditures 
for the year exceeded one million dollars. 
That fact is worth noting because it indi- 
cates in a terse way the magnitude of 
activities which the Association conducts or 
sponsors. It is paradoxical, however, that 
the attainment of a new high for funds 
received and disbursed should be accom- 
panied by continued curtailing of general 
activities which have long been recognized 
as basic in the Association’s program. This 
apparent incongruity may be readily ex- 
plained. 

The Association’s activities fall into three 
general categories: (1) normal services 
which are 
funds derived largely from membership 
fees and income from the general endow- 
ment; (2) publishing; (3) special projects 
which are supported entirely by special 
funds given to the Association by founda- 
tions, etc., for special activities. No part 
of the latter monies may be used for normal 
services, though it should be noted that 
many special grants include items for over- 
head expenses sufficient to compensate for 
indirect costs incurred because of carrying 
the project. Thus, an increase in special 
grants has made the gross budget larger 
than ever before, but funds for normal 
activities are shrinking. 

It will be obvious even without further 
detail that the Association instead of hav- 
ing its over-all activities grow less, as some 
members have thought, is actually doing 
more—far more—as a professional organi- 


maintained by unearmarked 








zation than some years ago. All these 
* President Ulveling presented this report of the 
Budget Committee to the Council at its meeting in 


Chicago on December 29. 
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special services are valuable, all are needed, 
all are a credit to our professional body. 
However, the special activities can never 
substitute for normal activities. We need 


both types. At this time our problem stems 


from a shrinking of the normal services. 

The funds which support these activities 
come from general revenues—income from 
the general endowment fund and from 
membership fees. 


The Endowment Fund 


The Endowment Fund of $2,000,000 was 
originally expected to produce about $100,000 
of income annually. The changed economic 
conditions have now lowered the return from 
this asset to approximately $72,000 a year. 
For this reason alone, $28,000 of activities 
have, of necessity, been eliminated. 


Membership Dues 


Five years ago, when the new by-laws were 
adopted and the scale of membership dues was 
increased, the number of dues-paying members 
declined. Simultaneously, the Association 
was required to pay specified portions of 
certain dues to its autonomous divisions. 
Costs of operating under the new dues scale 
are considerable, and the income available 
for general operating purposes is several 
thousand dollars less than five years ago. 


Unit Operating Costs 


Unit operating costs in recent years have 
risen so significantly that to maintain today 
services identical with those prevailing in 
1935 would require a far larger expenditure 
than was necessary ten years ago. 


Thus, with costs rising and income 
shrinking, the Budget Committee and the 
Executive Board necessarily had to face the 
problem realistically. Therefore, some 
services in recent years have been skeleton- 
ized and some eliminated even though all 


were valuable and all were needed. I am 


an 
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convinced of the desirability and the ur- 
gency for bringing into the Headquarters 
office someone who might devote attention 
to the particular problems of college and 
university libraries. I am so sincere in this 
belief that I presented a proposal, since 
approved by the Executive Board, to re- 
organize the Headquarters staff in part by 
merging all funds at present devoted to 
school and public library services and adult 
education and, with these, to set up a 
reconstituted staff capable of giving at least 
a partial service to all groups, including 
college and university librarians. 

I feel, too, the urgent need for a statis- 
tical service, for a strengthened personnel 
placement service, and for an adult educa- 
tion adviser. 

Like a great many other people, I once 
felt all the needs here indicated could be 
provided if available funds were reassigned 
in such a way as to include these activities. 
After one year on the Budget Committee, 
I realized the problem was more deep- 
seated. So convinced was I that, when 
the Budget Committee meeting for the fall 
of 1945 was planned, I invited to that 
meeting the chief exponents of the un- 
realized services, Blanche Prichard Mc- 
Crum, Mrs. Vera Southwick Cooper, G. 
Flint Purdy, Nathan R. Levin, and Rich- 
ard B. Sealock. These people were asked 
to attend, not to plead for their particular 
interests, but to sit with the committee 
and work out the over-all financial service 
problem for the year ahead. The results 
of that meeting were as sound as they 
could be, but the basic problems remained 
unsolved. 


Plans for the Future 


ow for the future. A year ago it be- 
N came apparent to the then President 
and Executive Board that the situation 
should not be allowed to drift. Accord- 
ingly, Andrew B. Lemke was engaged for 


a year to try to raise funds from private 
sources for supporting general activities of 
the Association. Though efforts are under 
way, results have not yet materialized. 
Whether they ever will, of course, remains 
unknown. This much can be said, how- 
ever. Foundations and individuals respond 
much more readily to appeals for unique 
projects than they do to those for general 
continuing activities. 


More Members 


F WE CANNOT secure benefactions for sup- 

porting the services, what can be done? 
The answer is fundamentally simple and 
commonplace and yet sound. In fact, it 
should be accomplished easily if the Coun- 
cil, the Executive Board, and the mem- 
bership push the plan—to increase the 
membership by five thousand before the 
annual conference in June. From each 
dollar of dues, thirty-seven cents represents 
the average cost of maintaining a member 
(cost is greater for first year of member- 
ship), thirty cents provides that member 
with the Bulletin, Handbook, and Pro- 
ceedings, and eight cents is required for 
allotments to divisions (not all members 
elect division membership). On this basis 
a net increase in membership of five thou- 
sand would provide the funds to carry in 
a reasonably satisfactory way one of the 
projects previously indicated. With fifteen 
to twenty thousand librarians of the coun- 
try not now members of A.L.A. and with 
perhaps twice that number of trustees not 
now members, it should not be difficult to 
enroll the number suggested—if each per- 
son now a member will personally assume 
a modest responsibility for the united ef- 
fort. 

In closing this report and request for 
action, let me remind all that investment 
must come before dividends. 

RALPH A. ULVELING, President and 
Chairman, Budget Committee 











To Members—From the Executive 
Secretary 


REETINGS FOR 1946. The past 

» year has witnessed the welcome 

end of a war and what may 

prove to have been the beginning of a new 

era. Librarians, with due modesty and 

also with honest recognition of their influ- 

ential position, are resolved to do their 

part in shaping this brave new world. If 

you haven’t done so already, I urge you to 

read the first article in the December 1 

A.L.A. Bulletin. Then follow through as 

the Councilors’ statements about “empha- 
sis” are published. 

A good deal is happening in the A.L.A. 
In the following paragraphs I single out 
a few events for special mention. 

Study of the Librarian in America. For 
the past several weeks we have been work- 
ing on this project. It is conceived of as 
a basic study of the library and the librarian 
in American society which will tell us how 
far we have come, to what extent we are 
achieving our objectives. Special emphasis 
will be put on the status and salary of 
librarians. The study will probably be 
made by one of the most respected research 
organizations in America and, if we realize 
our hopes, may prove to be the most funda- 
mental and influential study yet made of the 
A 
special committee and the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration are helping to shape 


modern library movement in America. 


this project. 

In-Service Training. Not so far along 
in its development is a project for in-service 
training. This is in recognition of the need 
to provide postprofessional and training- 
on-the-job opportunities of whatever kinds 
and in whatever quantities as are needed to 


enable individual librarians to reach their 
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maximum degree of usefulness to their 
libraries and to society. A special com- 
mittee, the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, and several individuals are at 
work on this problem. 

Educational Films. A large project which 
would assist fifty libraries to experiment 
with local circulation of educational and 
documentary films is taking shape under 
the guidance of the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee and the Executive Board. The idea 
originated, not with librarians, but with 
two men in the government who are ex- 
perts both in education and in film use, who 
think they see how films can be brought 
within reach of the people. 

Personnel. Recognition of the need to 
improve both the personnel administration 
work and the placement service has led to 
the reorganization of the Headquarters ac- 
tivities in these fields. ‘There have been 
created a Personnel Administration Office, 
headed by Hazel B. Timmerman, and an 
Office of Placement and Personnel Records, 
to be headed by Mae Graham about Feb- 
ruary 15. Both offices are under the gen- 
eral supervision of Anita M. Hostetter, as 
chief of the Department of Library Educa- 
tion and Personnel. This arrangement 
will, for the first time, give the Board on 
Personnel Administration a full-time execu- 
tive assistant. 

Information and Advisory Services. This 
reorganization job is much more complex. 
In the, Department of Information and 
Advisory Services at Headquarters we now 
have a professional staff of three—one for 
public library service, one for school and 
children’s library service and audio-visual 
materials, and one librarian of the A.L.A. 
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Library. We need one or several more, 
but funds are not available. The work 
now done in this department may be briefly 
indicated by 
phrases: information, advice, promotion, 
field work, work for divisions, work with 
A.L.A. boards and committees. 

The Budget Committee and the Execu- 
tive Board have given much consideration 
to this situation. On December 27 the 
Executive Board met with two representa- 


the following words and 


tives of each of the seven divisions for an 
evening’s discussion, based largely on a 
memorandum which I had prepared in ad- 


vance. There are three basic questions: 


1. How can we find about $7500 to enable 
us to employ at least one more professional 
assistant, with clerical service and incidental 
expenses ? 

2. How can we determine what are the 
most useful services to be performed on a 
very restricted budget? 

3. Can we, through wise use of this de- 
partment, provide a more unified attack on 


important problems by divisions and the 
A.L.A. in general? 


On recommendation of the divisional rep- 
resentatives and the Executive Board, the 
Council authorized the Executive Board to 
appoint a committee representing all the di- 
visions to continue the study of these prob- 
lems. 

Membership Campaign. We enter 1946 
committed to a campaign for membership 
in the A.L.A. such as we have not had in 
recent years. “The Membership Commit- 
tee, enlarged, reorganized, with a broad 
program of responsibility for services to 
members, headed by Past-President Althea 
H. Warren, will spearhead the drive. Off- 
cers and Executive Board are backing the 
program. Full and active cooperation of 
the divisions is assured. The Trustees Divi- 
sion has plans well advanced, hoping not 
for hundreds but thousands of new trustee 
members. Cora M. Beatty, chief of the 


Department of Membership Organization 
and Information, will be the staff officer 
and coordinator. Success will depend on 
present members. The time is now. 

of Scholarly 
The Library of Congress is 


International Exchange 
Publications. 
sending several persons, including Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, director, A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Office, to Europe to 
facilitate acquisition by American libraries. 
William Warner Bishop has prepared a 
memorandum on exchanges for the Inter- 
national Relations Board. Many other 
steps are being taken. But when the 
essentiality of exchange of “scientific publi- 
cations” was recognized by the British- 
American-Canadian statement on the atomic 
bomb (November 16 papers), it suggested 
the appropriateness of an over-all look at 
the exchange and use of scholarly materials. 
Possibly this unprecedented recognition 
would give libraries an opportunity to de- 
velop programs for the interchange of 
scholarly publications on a scale not hith- 
erto considered feasible. This over-all look 
would comprehend: exchanges; reproduc- 
tion; rehabilitation of foreign libraries as 
well as our own; the library and biblio- 
graphical activities of UNESCO; indexing 
and abstracting; coypyright, tariff, postal, 
and other barriers or aids to free inter- 
change; etc. Tossed into the lap of the 
A.L.A. Board on Resources of American 
Libraries it comes out as a proposal for an 
exploratory conference of librarians and 
scholars, sponsored by that board and the 
International Relations Board. 

National Relations. So much has been 
said on this subject in recent periodicals 
that little need be said here. The National 
Relations Office is a going concern. It has 
a charter and an action program (see De- 
cember 1 A.L.A. Bulletin). It reported 
progress and plans at Midwinter which 
appeared to win almost unanimous ap- 
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proval. State leaders are organizing state very long ago the mass of mankind could 


committees to support the action and pub- nd did leave peace-making, for example, to 
statesmen. Today most people feel some 


licity programs throughout the country. : : ; 
y PIs g y of its weight on their shoulders. 


Representation. In December I think 
we were invited to be represented at more This common concern includes labor re- 
meetings of outside related groups than in lations, wage disputes, price-fixing, racial 
any other month in our history. They had _ tensions, control of atomic power, and many 
to do with returning veterans, UNESCO, _ other areas. 
the problems of white-collar workers, What people think is, or is becoming, 
atomic energy, and many other questions. the deciding factor, as it should be in a 
We are grateful to the busy librarians who democratic society. It is axiomatic that as 
took time to participate. democracy increases, the facilities for the 

Atomic Information. One of these meet- diffusion of ideas, information, and knowl- 
ings was to form a National Committee on edge must also be expanded. The rapidity 
Atomic Information. It was initiated by with which changes now occur puts new 
the Federation of Atomic Scientists. Its emphasis on the diffusion of ideas to adults 
purpose will be to disseminate atomic in- and on the need to shorten the time lag 
formation through organizations as a means between discovery and wide dissemination 
of enabling members to understand and to’ and understanding. 
help develop the necessary social controls. Libraries are among the important agen- 

An Editorial Paragraph. The Harvard cies for the dissemination of information 
report on General Education in a Free So- and ideas and the diffusion of knowledge. 


ciety says: I think we can be a very strong link in 
Enlargement of the common concern is. . that chain if we will. ; 
the distinctive character of our age. Not Cart H. Miran, Executive Secretary 
* * * 


HE PATTERN of the United States is not Anglo-Saxon with a motley addition of 

darns and patches. The pattern of America is all of a piece; it is a blend of cultures 
from many lands, woven of threads from many corners of the world. Diversity itself 
is the pattern, is the stuff and color of the fabric. Or to put it in another way: The 
United States is a new civilization, owing a great deal to the Anglo-Saxon strain, owing 
much to the other elements in its heritage and growth, owing much to the unique quali- 
ties and strong impetuses which stem from this continent, from the sweep of its land 
between two oceans, the mixture and interplay of its peoples, the plenitude of its re 
sources and the skills which we all of us have brought here or developed here in the past 
three centuries. 

There is need of scores of books—children’s books, textbooks, general books—written 
with this idea, and as soon as possible; books addressed to the general public which will 
not deal with the American ethnic situation as a troublesome problem, but will tell the 
story of our 400-year immigration, and will glory in our diversity. 

Louis ADAMIC 
Address before Children’s Book Council 
November 12, 1945 
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Seven Members Discuss the Future 
of Librarianship 


T THE EXECUTIVE BoaRD meeting 

in October one morning was de- 
the discussion of the 
future of libraries and librarianship. That 


voted to 


discussion was reduced to the eight pages 
which were printed as the lead item of the 
December 1 issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
and which were sent out in mimeographed 
form to all A.L.A. Councilors prior to 
publication in the December 1 issue. Since 
that time a number of members have 
written thoughtful and stimulating replies. 
Extracts from some of the replies were 
printed on pages 6-7 of the January 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. The following seven letters are 
quoted almost in their entirety because 
they seemed particularly interesting and 
provocative. 

Agnes Camilla Hansen, Pasadena, Calif., 
until recently associate director of the Pratt 
Institute Library School, Brooklyn, dis- 
cusses various aspects of the problem of se- 
curing personnel which can produce future 
advances in libraries and librarianship. 


First, with respect to Mr. Vitz’s statement 
that the schools are assuming leadership in 
fields in which we should assume responsibil- 
ity: I believe it is not a question of either 
schools or libraries assuming leadership but 
of their sharing it. If the schools have 
assumed it in recent years, it is because the 
AA.A.E. ascribes leadership to them and 
assigns to libraries a merely auxiliary role. 
In my opinion, one of the first expressions 
of any new “dynamism” in our profession 
must be directed toward demonstrating, in 
more concrete fashion than we have in the 
past, the nature and scope of the educational 
function of librarianship. I was delighted to 
see this listed as one of the obligations im- 
posed on the new director of the National 
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Relations Office recently set up in Washington 
—namely, the obligation to enter into active 
cooperation with all types of educational 
offices and organizations. Until we establish 
our identity as an educational force and 
agency with them, we shall continue to be 
hampered in establishing it adequately with 
federal organizations. 

Second, I agree with Miss Herbert’s ironic 
statement that we seem to be confronted with 
the necessity of speed, “are faced with the 
terror of the atomic bomb,” and must get 
people “informed as rapidly as_ possible.” 
This getting people informed has become, as 
she said, the reiterated policy of the press 
and the radio, each competing with the other 
in speed. It is easy for the profession to 
feel the pressing need of also getting into 
this race, but I agree with Miss Herbert, 
that it is rather our role to complement any 
live program with the “things that help people 
to become less superficial, more thoughtful, 
and to appraise their . . . thought on a back- 
ground of greater value.” 

Amy Winslow’s statement puts a very vital 
question. If, as she says, half the libraries 
in the country have less than a thousand 
dollars a year to get along on, how can we 
act “quickly” on a big dynamic program based 
on speed? I don’t think that librarianship 
should allow itself to become stampeded into 
a “race against time,” and I believe a dynamic 
program can be developed without entering 
into such a contest. 

Librarianship must continue the power- 
house, but enlarge its sphere and introduce 
ever better machinery, in order to increase 
its resources and its scope of operation so 
that those entering the race which the atomic 
age presages, will come to depend more and 
more upon it as the source of reliable, 
balanced information. The members of the 
profession “running” it (the “powerhouse’’) 
must be guides through the increasing maze 
of authoritative information. 

Personnel, as Mr. Russell suggested, is 
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the very crux of our professional problem, 
No dynamic program can be undertaken 
which does not face squarely the problem of 
drawing into the profession an increasingly 
better quality of membership, with respect not 
just to “dynamic personality” but to social 
vision, scholarship, and creative potentialities 
in various intellectual and esthetic areas. 
Another factor, which I think continues to 
be lost sight of or to be unconsciously pushed 
into the background, is this: It is not alone 
the salaries which discourage “the girls” 
from being drawn into the profession, as well 
as those already in the profession, but the 
fact that advancement beyond a certain point 
is rare. "Top positions more and more often 
go to men, sometimes of lesser caliber and 
less experience. In professions in which 
women are in the minority this is understand- 
able, but women are still in the majority in 
librarianship and yet, when it comes to a 
chief librarianship, they stand but little chance. 
It is a question one is loathe to bring up. 
In the present instance, I advance it as one 
reason why it is not easy to recruit college 
women, over and above the salary reason. 
They see too obvious a limit to the heights 
they can attain; they see themselves sought for 
the rank and file, and what they see the rank 
and file doing does not appeal strongly even 
when, as recently, salaries have been improved. 
In recent years salaries have not prevented 
men from entering the profession—men of a 
higher caliber and the kind the profession 
needs; on the contrary, it attracts them. The 
reason is obvious—there are no goals to 
which they may not attain. When the same 
can be promised women, they, too, will enter. 
This is no plea for a feminist profession, but 
that there be no limits set to the goals women 
may attain when they present top-notch 
qualifications, and that promotion be on the 
basis of merit, personal and professional. 


Subject Avoided 


HE FOREGOING has not been easy to write. 

At serious meetings the subject is sedu- 
lously avoided, and anyone bringing it up is 
put down as a malcontent or a feminist. I 
am neither, but it is one answer to Mr. Rus- 
sell’s query as to how to make librarianship 
more of a “challenge,” more “exciting” to col- 
lege faculty members and “the girls.” 


Mr. Richard’s statement that if the pro. 
fession seems to lack dynamism some of the 
responsibility rests with administrators hits 
the nail on the head. All too many still 
hold professional members to routine work 
and give what seem valid reasons why all must 
take their turn at essential clerical tasks— 
one of the most often reiterated being the 
great clerical turnover and the time lost 
training young people for such duties. This 
is a short-range view and economically short- 
sighted. Any dynamic program must seek to 
make local communities and college faculties 
aware of the role of librarians as contribu- 
tors to the sciences, the arts, and all depart- 
ments of constructive living, and that part 
of their function takes them outside the 
library walls. All the publicity, the radio 
spots, the window displays, and the most 
gifted public relations official will fail unless 
individual librarians (I do not mean adminis- 
trators) are given opportunity to extend their 
intellectual horizons continually and to in- 
crease their communal knowle¢ze and their 
scholastic contacts so that clients come to 
recognize clearly their educational and social 
function. 


Clerical Help 


T HAS been proved possible over and over 
| again that even in small libraries where 
the librarian alone is “professional,” to train 
high school boys and girls to charge and dis- 
charge books, type cards, file, count circula- 
tion, do reserves and overdues; and that the 
student help, even if the turnover is large, do 
not make the mistake of believing that what 
they do is librarianship. Clerical helpers initi- 
ated into these duties as if they were sacred 
rites get a grim view of our profession. To 
see their slightest errors magnified into 
professional catastrophes may be salutary for 
the moment, but it has deterred many from 
choosing librarianship as a career at the end 
of their college years. These eager young 
employees need to be impressed with our real 
function as much as the general public and 
college faculties. 

Mr. Ulveling has suggested some very 
specific things all libraries can engage in and 
out of which may develop a new professional 
philosophy, though I believe it is not so much 
a “new” philosophy we need as a more flexible 
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and expanding one; the one, the principles of 
which Mr. Learned laid down, is still valid. 

As to coverage, brought into the picture by 
Mr. Richards, Mr. Ulveling, and Miss Roth- 
rock—all deploring the low percentage of use 
of libraries—I agree that it is deplorable, 
but I am convinced that the answer is not 
just a question of obtaining finances for 
exploiting all the new devices—the film, the 
record, the phonograph, television—which will 
insure us a new dynamism, but something 
more basic, even more fundamental, important 
as that is, than a reorganization which will 
free the heads of departments, as Miss Her- 
bert urges, “to do the thinking and planning.” 
We need an improved type of professional 
personnel, a conception of administration 
which would make use of all the thinking, 
all the ideas and potential planning of the 
entire professional body in an institution, not 
just of departmental heads. The contacts made 
by professional members of a staff who 
possess special abilities, talents, social vision 
(and candidates for the profession should be 
selected on this basis, besides that of standard 
qualifications), would enhance any adminis- 
trator’s power to develop plans. The com- 
munity would certainly give its support, since 
far greater numbers would become aware 
of the advantages to be derived personally— 
far more would come to have a vested interest 
in the institution which would influence 
appropriating bodies. 


Paramount Issue 


NFORMATION with a capital J” is an excel- 

lent key word to the solution of our prob- 
lem in the immediate future, but information 
agencies on a par with those born of the 
exigencies of the recent war require a person- 
nel which inspires confidence and respect for 
those who man them on the part of those who 
use them. And so I come back again to what 
seems to me the paramount issue: the quality 
of our professional personnel, plus the re- 
sponsibility resting on administrators and lead- 
ers of the profession to give those in service 
opportunity to develop further, especially 
when they possess special capabilities. The 
selection of students by library schools must be 
ever more and more exacting so that mediocre 
intelligence and mediocre personality can be 
eliminated from the profession. We cannot 


convincingly “exploit the information possi- 
bilities of libraries’—at least, we cannot 
sustain confidence in the “right,” “the left,” 
and “the uninformed,” whose thinking our 
profession should stimulate, that libraries are 
an authoritative source of knowledge, unless 
the membership advances on all fronts: the 
scholastic—and I do not mean degrees, I mean 
genuine knowledge, the learning which degrees 
are supposed to guarantee; the social—and I 
mean ability to envisage goals and the means 
of attaining them, for better and happier liv- 
ing; and the economic, so that those engaging 
in this profession should not, for lack of 
money, have to live restricted, self-denying 
lives, foregoing educational opportunities, 
social contacts, travel, and whatever might 
be enriching to them personally and profes- 
sionally. 


Re-Examination of Education 


RESIDENT ULVELING thinks we have been 
Pp prone to skip or be afraid to touch things 
that are local, instead we “take up Czech- 
oslovakia”—and I agree with him; but in 
my opinion the most local and immediate 
necessity is a re-examination of education for 
the profession—not in a limited area or of a 
few library schools, but of the whole field, 
especially of faculties and admissions. And 
the next most important assignment should 
be a more clean-cut reclassification of pro- 
fessional responsibilities so that personnel of 
outstanding qualifications would be available 
to carry on effectively all significant varie- 
ties of information services. 


Helen E. Farr, librarian, Madison, Wis., 
Free Library, insists that the library pro- 
fession as it is, without any embellishment 
borrowed from other professions and activi- 
ties, is important enough and interesting 
enough to command all of her enthusiasm 
and efforts. She says: 


Why are we librarians agitating ourselves 
over the necessity for “assuming leadership” 
in adult education, of making “vigorous and 
daring” attacks on problems of “diffusing 
ideas,” and securing “compulsory” establish- 
ment of libraries? Is it for the sake of 
better library service to the American people 
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or to enhance our own prestige as public 
officials? That is not a flattering question, 
but I have sensed an unflattering answer, in 
this and other discussions, of the place of 
the library of the future. I wonder if 
librarians themselves lack sufficient faith in 
our long-accepted objectives to face easily the 
personal obscurity resulting from the un- 
spectacular nature of our profession. 

I see no necessity for a “new emphasis” 
in libraries except insofar as it is demanded 
by past failures to achieve our objectives 
of educational, informational, and recreational 
service to our communities. Certainly we 
should utilize all that recent developments 
in techniques of public relations, radio, films, 
records, etc., can contribute to our purposes. 
We must constantly re-examine our proce- 
dures in order that every barrier between 
library and public may be broken down— 
but these are means to an end, not “new 
emphasis.” 

Unrelated Activities 


THER agencies supplying free books and 
() information services do so for the 
furthering of their own profits or as propa- 
ganda in their special fields of interest. Public 
libraries are the only completely disinterested 
agency for supplying books and information 
free to people of all ages and all interests. 
Personally, I find that a job big enough and 
inspiring enough for me. We all know that 
it has never yet been achieved. I have no 
patience with the library’s embarking upon 
programs of free movies, forums, radio con- 
certs, or any other projects, however worthy 
in themselves, that are unrelated to our 
central purpose. So long as interest in books 
keeps publishers solvent it is we who fail 
when libraries must seek to satisfy other 
interests in order to survive... 

Is not the function of the public library 
in adult education exactly comparable to 
that of the school or college library in the 
educational program of the institutions of 
which they are a part? Why should we wish 
to “dominate” this field? Where schools 
are carrying on adult education let us coop- 
erate with them. Where there is a need 
which no other agency is filling then an 
adult education program may naturally be- 
come a means by which the library pursues its 
admitted objectives. 


For years those of us on the active front 
in public libraries have watched the A.L.A, 
sieze upon the new techniques or activities 
of other professions. Job analysis, research, 
statistics, personnel, one after the other have 
been the targets of our enthusiasm, the means 
by which we could solve our problems. Out 
of our interest in personnel came the Classj- 
fication and Pay Plan which was constructive 
and helpful. For the others there is little 
to show. The schools discovered adult educa- 
tion. In our own way we have been helping 
adults to educate themselves ever since the 
first library was collected, but now we are 
shrill to demand our right to leadership in 
this field. It seems to me this constant effort 
to take over the procedures of other profes- 
sions indicates both our feeling of inferiority 
and a great lack of creative imagination in 
our own sphere. 


William B. Stern, foreign law librarian 
of the Los Angeles County Law Library, 
looks at problems of librarianship from the 
viewpoint of a special librarian: 


As Archibald MacLeish so pointedly stated, 
we librarians do not stand aside the times. 
We are part of the past, present, and future. 
We cannot live in an artificial vacuum. We 
should help spread those abstractions of 
thought and belief which we hope will im- 
prove our own and our children’s existence. 
A forceful democracy needs forceful citizens; 
it needs more actors than bystanders. 


W hat Can Be Done? 


Ww can libraries do to serve these 
ends? They can enlarge their activities 
and conduct their work to this end on the most 
up-to-date, scientific level. First, librarians 
should insist that our three functions are 
co-existent, each in its own right. Second, 
librarians should lay more emphasis on long- 
term investments in facilities and books than 
we have been used to. Libraries are here to 
stay. Spending money overwhelmingly for 
current purposes may make a good showing 
for the time being, but is poor economy in the 
long run. Third, librarians should make full 
use of modern educational and business meth- 
ods. Fourth, they should strive to attract the 
best personnel possible by offering remunera- 
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tion which is commensurate to the work 
performed and economically competitive or, 
because of its specialized character, better 
than competitive. 

Doubtless, all these programs cost money. 
Yet librarians should be convinced and con- 
vince others that the economic advance of 
the nation calls for a more _ intensified 
intellectual life. America has the best schools 
in the world. Why? Because the people 
are convinced that our children should be 
better off than we are. America has out- 
stripped European medicine. Why? Because 
we estimate highly the health of the people. 
America has better libraries than other 
countries have. Why? Because we believe 
in a democratic intellectual life. But we 
cannot stand still; library work must expand 
to serve an expanded national economy. 


A.L.A. Emphasis 


ow can the A.L.A. emphasize these ends? 
H The A.L.A. is a mirror of the library 
world. All big and little problems of li- 
brarianship are and will be reflected in the 
work of the organization. Moreover, the As- 
sociation has proved its usefulness as a guide 
in library thinking. Doubtless, the Associa- 
tion will help translate new concepts into prac- 
tical accomplishments. 

The Association is, however, also an 
association of librarians. It is most gratify- 
ing to read the Association’s pronouncements 
concerning social security for librarians. 
These resolutions should be followed up by 
energetic action. 

Some librarians have felt that the economic 
program of the Association has become its 
strongest point of attack. A _ professional 
organization should lend all its weight to 
the betterment of the economic condition of 
its members—and its future members. A 
program of general policies hardly calls 
for detailed and necessarily controversial 
suggestions; but I would like to suggest 
the establishment of an independent board 
for economic matters whose members consist 
solely of mnonexecutive library employees. 
Overlapping functions of present boards and 
committees would have to be ceded to the new 
board. 

Finally, the Association, which has helped 
to establish the present high technical stand- 


ards of library methods, should give increased 
attention to modern. business’ methods. 
Accounting, business and tax law, social 
security legislation, use of business machines 
and technical devices, journalism, and advertis- 
ing are some of the subjects which are of 
growing concern to librarians and in which 
the Association could provide guidance. 


Maria C. Brace, head of the Business and 
Economics Department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, also urges the 
right kind of personnel as the answer to 
most of our troubles: 


If a group of library leaders approach the 
problem with fresh eyes and analyze for us 
the function of libraries and give us, in 
the end, a precise statement of what we are 
and what we are not, we could go on from 
that point more intelligently. I’m not sure 
that Learned doesn’t include all the broad 
objectives of the profession which may still 
be as valid now as ever. What Learned 
didn’t realize, and what no one has realized 
until fairly recently, was the enormous in- 
crease in potential which results from new 
means of communication. But these are 
techniques, as distinct from function, and we 
sometimes confuse the two. 


Things Libraries Are Not 


N AN analysis of function it might be most 
| useful to list the things that libraries are 
not. Is it certain, for instance, that “the 
schools are assuming a good deal of leader- 
ship which we should assume” (adult educa- 
tion)? It seems to me that the fullest 
development in this field involves a generous 
and intensive cooperation between all agen- 
cies, but certainly when it comes to “whole- 
saling” education of any sort, the schools and 
colleges can do a better job than we. Our 
coverage, as now estimated by number of 
registered borrowers or by circulation, makes 
a poor showing. (But are these the only 
records of significance in estimating cover- 
age?) Libraries give more carefully individ- 
ualized help in adult education and in other 
areas. In addition, their job is that of liaison 
and there is no other institution that can 
perform this function so well. 

A dynamic program does not depend for 
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effectiveness upon edging into fields other 
than our own, nor to a decisive degree upon 
finding a place on the bandwagon of public 
expenditure. It does depend on intelligent 
leadership and a dynamic (and intelligent) 
personnel. The leaders should restate the 
function of the library in the modern world 
of atom-smashers and Hitlers; the personnel 
should be chosen to translate this function 
into service at all appropriate points. 

Information sources can reach more 
individuals, perhaps, than any other type of 
service. And as it becomes known, it is more 
and more appreciated, since there is no other 
institution in a community equipped to per- 
form this service. Such a condition almost 
automatically furnishes a valid test of 
legitimacy of function. 

Are not “new patterns” of library philoso- 
phy really new techniques applied to new 
needs (service to veterans)? Aren’t the 
objectives much the same? The techniques 
are uniquely those of librarians, who make 
of the library a workshop for mechanics and 
teachers, businessmen and housewives, statisti- 
cians, accountants, and countless others. 

Personnel to utilize these techniques is 
something special. Training schools and 
recruiting agencies can’t depend on college 
professors to inspire young men and women 
to take up librarianship! And salaries alone 
can’t do it. Real, live librarians who find 
a daily excitement and satisfaction in their 
work are something else! Their enthusiasm 
can and does win recruits when they appear 
before college classes. But recruiting the 
right kind of students can’t be done at arm’s 
length. 

To my mind, the right kind of personnel is 
the answer to most of our difficulties. The 
“vibrant” librarian can serve her public 
effectively and with enthusiasm on both sides 
of the desk. She is the library’s best pub- 
licity. 


Lesley M. Heathcote who was until re- 
cently research assistant, Legislative Series 
Service, International Labour Office, Mont- 
real, presents the viewpoint of one who has 
been away from library work for a while: 


Since I have been out of library work for 
a year, I have been able to look at the field 


objectively and I am firmly convinced that 
in spite of low salaries there are great re- 
wards for those who are really interested in 
making their best contribution to life. Mr, 
Russell favors getting more dynamic people 
into the profession, and of course he is right. 
But more could perhaps be made of the less 
dynamic ones whom we already have; I know 
of administrators who have been able to bring 
out the best in those who are apparently medi- 
ocre, with quite interesting results. A few 
dynamic people on the staff or in a region 
will take the others along with them. The 
next point is, where will they take them? 


Concentrate on Adult Education 


O ME, the most important field at the 

moment is adult education, and I believe 
that both libraries and the A.L.A. should con- 
centrate on it. I am tired of hearing of the 
atomic age, but nonetheless we must admit 
that that August day over Hiroshima changed 
the course of world history more abruptly 
than had been done for ages before. People 
were shocked and frightened. They were also 
bewildered, and we have a duty to give them 
the information which will help them to 
understand how outmoded now is the life of 
1939 and even of 1944, how impossible it is 
to continue the old concepts, not only among 
nations, but, first and most important, among 
individuals. We pay lip service to tolerance 
but our actual repudiation of it is tragic. 
Librarians can and do supply the study ma- 
terials, it is true, but this is only the beginning. 
If the profession has been successful in its 
striving to make the librarian sympathetic to 
and understanding of the public, who is better 
fitted to talk the language the public under- 
stands? Mr. Richards suggests a more active 
part for librarians in this work, and I am 
in complete agreement with him. Those who 
have ability along such lines should be trained 
in conducting study and discussion groups and 
giving talks, and I don’t mean just book talks. 
There are plenty of matters in this modern 
world that the librarian is quite capable of 
explaining to her fellow-citizens, or else what 
good has been her access to books? The work 
need not be confined to a formal adult educa- 
tion department, but would benefit by being 
spread throughout the staff. Whether the li- 
brary should or should not dominate the adult 
education field, I am not prepared to say, but 
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I think it should be prepared to play a very 
great and important part therein. 


Georgie G. McAfee, librarian of the 
Lima, Ohio, Public Library, considers em- 
phasis as it relates to medium-sized and 


small libraries: 


As to emphasis, there are a few essentials 
which are extremely urgent at this time from 
the standpoint of the medium-sized and 
smaller libraries which I represent: 

a. Recruiting—not general or theoretical 
but a definite, continuous plan set up in every 
town and followed with the knowledge that 
some years must elapse before appreciable re- 
turns can be expected. Libraries have tried 
to keep the wrong people out of the profes- 
sion, but they have certainly not been aggres- 
sive in their efforts to attract the right ones. 

b. Systematic effort to secure gifts and en- 
dowments and at the same time to educate 
the public in what not to give. 

c. A closer study by the librarians of 
medium-sized libraries of the development of 
trustee relationships and responsibilities. Too 
many of us in smaller places are so close to 
this problem that we fail to get the right 
perspective. Almost any district or state 
meeting will give evidence of librarians who 
have not anticipated situations or whose own 
understanding of the respective duties of trus- 
tees and librarians is not too clear. Library 
schools could give more emphasis to this basic 
principle. More seminars, institutes, and 
state meetings should also take up this ad- 
ministrative problem. 


Muriel E. Perry, librarian of the Car- 
negie-Stahl Free Public Library, Bellevue, 
Ohio, believes that publicity should be em- 
phasized : 


The article in December’s 4.L.4. Bulletin 
entitled “What Is A.L.A.’s New Emphasis To 
Be?” is one of the most stimulating pieces of 
professional literature that I have read in a 
long while. In fact I was so impressed with 
it that I have asked one of my trustees to read 
it and present an analysis of it to the other 
members at our next board meeing. 

From my own experience has come a deep 


concern over the fact that even good public 
libraries—and there are many both large and 
small—reach so small a percentage of the 
people. 

My own library is a typical example. It 
lies in an industrial area and during the war 
we lost in both registration and circulation, 
for people who worked long hours in war pro- 
duction were not readers. (In 1944 we 
served only 24.2 per cent of our citizens.) 
Yet we consider this library primarily an edu 
cational institution, and our collection has 
been built up on that assumption. 

Our advertising is that of the average 
understaffed and underfinanced library. We 
send lists and articles to the local paper, have 
exhibits in the business section of the city, 
and I talk myself hoarse at meetings for all 
and varied organizations. Yet the fact re- 
mains that for each person using the library 
dozens never think of visiting it or telephoning 
for information. What is true here is true of 
practically every library. We need some way 
of reaching the people who still do not know 
about our services, 

Personally, I believe in the Campbell soup 
method. It is very nearly impossible to pick up 
a magazine without coming face to face with 
a colorful Campbell soup advertisement or a 
glamorous liquor ad. The first makes you hun- 
gry and the second makes you want to go 
right out and imbibe. 

This method must be good. Even religion 
is catching on. “Go to church next Sunday” 
is the exhortation I’ve been noticing on bill- 
boards and in magazines these last few years. 

I should like to know what an advertising 
campaign on a national scale would do for 
libraries. I’d be willing to wager that it 
would up their status as a matter of course. 
Communities generally get what they want if 
they want it hard enough, and when the peo- 
ple as a whole get library conscious they will 
tend to demand better libraries. 

For A.L.A., I should like to see Headquar- 
ters publish a statement of standards for “de- 
veloping closer relations with all of the civic 
activities and the business organizations in 
their area” and for ideal, all-around public 
library service. The university libraries will 
undoubtedly want a similar project in their 


field. 
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The Division of Libraries for Children and Young 


People Is Described by Its President 


Going on Five 


ELIZABETH D. Briccs 


HE YEAR 1946 marks the fifth an- 

niversary of the organization of the 

A.L.A. Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. At the an- 
nual conference of the American Library 
Association held in Boston in 1941, three 
well-defined and well-established groups of 
workers—whose interests were centered in 
library service for persons from two to 
twenty years of ag —met together to merge 
their activities in a common effort to 
achieve greater unanimity of aim and pur- 
pose and, in consequence, more effective 
service. 

It was with some feeling of regret that 
members of the three groups, the Section 
for Library Work with Children founded 
in 1901, the School Libraries Section which 
held its first meeting in 1915, and the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table es- 
tablished in 1930, accepted the passing of 
Through 


these groups as separate entities. 








@Miss Briccs, now director of work with children 
at the Cleveland Public Library, received her A.B. 
from Oberlin and attended the training class in work 
with children given by the Cleveland Public Library. 
She has held a number of positions in children’s 
work at that library and has been a lecturer at 
Western Reserve University School of Library Sci- 
ence. She has been active in the work of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
since its founding and has been a contributor to pro- 
fessional and educational periodicals. In 1940 she 
was chairman of the A.L.A. subcommittee which 
compiled the Subject Index to Children’s Plays. 
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the years each had accomplished much. It 
was agreed, however, that in union would 
be greater potential strength and a widen- 
ing of library horizons. As one of the 
members of the School Libraries Section 
at that time expressed it: 

Basically this uniting of librarians working 
with children and young people within one 
division is a recognition of the continuous 
flow, the never-ending human stream of little 
children merging into adolescents, then youth, 
and beyond—a continuous stream that of it- 
self sets up no barriers, no groupings in its 
relationship to us—ours have been the divid- 
ing lines, and they have been organization 
or administrative lines. They still have their 
place—the children’s departments, the young 
people’s departments, and the school librarians 
—but these lines need not cause any break 
in our flow of library service. That must 
be continuous in order to meet youth at 
whatever point of contact he may be reached.* 


This is the vision of service, set up by one 
of our own number, toward which we have 
been striving. It is a goal difficult to 
achieve but so important that it takes 
precedence over all others. 

Four members have served the division 
as president: Julia F. Carter, supervisor 
of work with children, Cincinnati Public 
Library; Ruth M. Ersted, supervisor of 
school libraries, State Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul; Mary S. Wilkinson, di- 


1 Cutter, Annie Spencer. “The Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People.” A.L.A. Bulletin 36: 
110-11, February 1942. 
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rector of work with children, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; and Mrs. Mary 
Peacock Douglas, director of school li- 
braries, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N.C. Miss Carter, 
whose energy and enthusiasm carried us 
through the many difficulties of a first year, 
set the division upon a true course which 
has been ably maintained by her successors 
despite the handicaps resulting from omis- 
sion of annual conferences. 

Unification in organization, however, has 
not meant discontinuance of three separate 
programs. On the contrary, school library 
workers, as members of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, are carrying 
forward an ambitious program for promo- 
tion of a high standard of librarianship and 
library service in schools, furthering co- 
operation with other educational organiza- 
tions concerned with school administration 
and services. The children’s librarians, 
through the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion, are working for the advancement of 
public library service to boys and girls 
everywhere, while the members of the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table are 
building upon the foundations already laid 
in children’s rooms and constantly advanc- 
ing the interests of youth with special em- 
phasis upon reading guidance. 

Through the division, the three groups 
unite to promote librarianship and library 
service for children and young people in 
all types of libraries and to cooperate with 
other library and educational groups in the 
promotion of enterprises affecting the wel- 
fare of youth. 

Most of the standing committees pre- 
viously organized, which had been func- 
tioning effectively for many years, have 
been continued as part of group pro- 
grams. In a few instances, however, a 
shift to the division portion of the pattern 
has been made in order to avoid possibility 
of conflicts or duplication of work. In 


other cases, where it has seemed advisable 
to continue separate activities, the chairmen 
of the three group committees have formed 
a division committee under the chairman. 
ship of a fourth person who serves as g 
coordinator. An example of this type of 
committee is the Committee on Professional 
Training and Recruiting organized to study 
the needs and trends in library services to 
boys and girls in schools and in public 
libraries and to cooperate with other agen- 
cies in the promotion of improved pro- 
grams in these fields. ‘The Membership 
Committee is composed of the group treas- 
urers under the chairmanship of the divi- 
sion treasurer. A similar pattern is followed 
in the Elections Committee comprising the 
secretaries of the groups under the direc- 
tion of the division secretary. 


Broadcasts and Recordings 


ECAUSE radio broadcasts and recordings 

for use with children and young people 

are matters of general interest and concern, 

a division committee replaced the Children’s 

Library Association committee working in 

this field when it became clear that more 

might be accomplished by one committee 
representing all groups. 

In all committee appointments an at- 
tempt is made to secure recommendations 
from group chairmen and equal representa- 
tion of sections. Whenever there is 4 
possibility of overlapping activities, the 
chairman of a group committee is invited 
to serve on the corresponding division com- 
mittee. 

Standing committees of the division, not 
mentioned elsewhere in this article, are: the 
Division News Committee which prepares 
publicity material on official division activi- 
ties or events; the Committee on Evalua- 
tion of Book Selection Aids which evaluates 
existing bibliographic tools, makes sugges 
tions for improvement, and encourages the 
development of other needed tools; the 
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Magazine Publicity Committee which se- 
cures for publication articles on library 
work with children and young people; and 
the Top of the News Committee which 
secures material for the official division 
bulletin, edits, and distributes it to mem- 
bers of the division. In addition, a Book- 
list Committee, composed of school and 
young people’s librarians, compiles for the 
A.L.A. Booklist occasional lists of books 
especially recommended for young people. 


The Future 


S$ WE APPROACH the end of our first 
five years, it seems appropriate to 
mention a few of the accomplishments and 
plans for the future of the division and 
its component parts. 

Storytelling has been a library activity 
over a long period, and for many grownups 
story hours are the center of favorite memo- 
ries. Last year saw the fulfilment of a 
children’s librarian’s dream of making 
available to tomorrow’s children recordings 
of the voice of a storyteller, Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen, whose consummate art- 
istry has seldom been equaled. The 
Committee on Radio Broadcasts and Re- 
cordings, chiefly responsible for the divi- 
sion’s share in this achievement, is 
continuing work in its two fields—the 
evaluation of radio programs for children 
and their importance to libraries, the pro- 
motion of improved radio programs, and 
the further development of transcriptions 
and recordings. 

A division Editorial Committee has been 
set up to serve the A.L.A. Editorial Com- 
mittee in an advisory capacity on projected 
publications and submitted manuscripts 
which fall within the fields of school and 
public library work with children and 
young people. A special task undertaken 
at the request of the A.L.A. Publishing 
Department involved the study of some 
fifty suggested projects upon which recom- 


mendations as to final disposition were 
made by the division comrnittee. 

Pleas for books for children in devastated 
areas are coming from many countries. The 
division Committee on International Rela- 
tions and the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion International Committee have been 
cooperating with the Council of National 
Library Associations and with the A.L.A. 
and its International Relations Board in 
plans for supplying these needs. Lists of 
American children’s books suitable for 
translation into other languages have been 
prepared in response to special requests, and, 
with the cooperation of the A.L.A. School 
and Children’s Library Office, sample copies 
of books have been sent to Italy to be con- 
sidered for translation there. More ex- 
tensive plans for tangible aid in making 
reading materials available to children in 
English and other languages are under way. 


Planning 


LANNING for the development of all 
P types of libraries serving children and 
young people is one of the major concerns 
of the division. In March 1945 School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow was 
published. This statement of the functions 
of school libraries and of the standards of 
service needed to fulfil these functions was 
the achievement of the division Committee 
on Planning for Libraries working under 
the A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee. 
It provides a measuring-stick by which li- 
brarians and school administrators may 
analyze and re-evaluate the services ren- 
dered by existing agencies and appraise the 
adequacy of their plans for future 
development. This project is the first step 
in an extended program of planning for 
improved library services to youth. 

Committees are now at work on material 
for proposed pamphlets on planning for 
public library service to children and young 
people, in both rural and urban areas, in 
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hospitals, children’s institutions, and all 
other agencies served by public libraries. 

In all of its undertakings the division 
is grateful to the members of the A.L.A. 
Headquarters staff, whose encouragement 
and invaluable assistance have constantly 
contributed to its progress and have made 
possible some of its accomplishments. 

Changes in our thinking and, in conse- 
quence, changes in emphasis have been 
brought about by the exigencies of the war 
years. It is not enough that we provide 
suitable factual material and interesting 
recreational reading for those who come 
within the library orbit. Our service must 
extend much farther if we would achieve 
our ends. For this reason, forward-looking 
librarians are today alert as never before 
for opportunities to join forces with schools, 
social agencies, and other community or- 
ganizations and institutions which touch 
youth at any step of the way toward 
adulthood, in promoting understanding and 
acceptance of the responsibilities which face 
them in the years ahead. 

During its brief period of existence, 
members of the division have developed a 
keener their 
goal and a sympathy with one another’s 
interests. A greatly increased member- 
ship, however, is urgently needed. The 
present total, of approximately 2500, does 


understanding of common 


not by any means include all whose special 
library interests are concerned with chil- 
dren and youth. The division constitution 
provides for admission to its membership, 
without fee, all who designate it as their 
choice, regardless of divisional allotment. 
Those for whom no allotment is made are 
no less welcome than persons of longer 
years in service whose allotments must pay 
for projects undertaken. 

The new Division of Public Libraries 
doubtless will take from our rolls the names 
of many whose concerns are more closely 
Service to chil- 


allied with its program. 


dren and young people, however, comprises 
a large share of the work of public ]j- 
braries, and it is hoped that a change of 
allegiance within the American Library 
Association framework will not mean a 
lessening of interest in this particular part 
of it. In fact, many of the ills which are 
causing concern today are attributed partly 
to a lack of comprehension of library needs 
of youth or to indifference of persons who, 
though they look on with a friendly eye, 
accept no actual share in supporting activi- 
ties in children’s and young people’s de- 
partments. 


Children’s Librarianship 


difficult tasks ahead is that of re- 
cruiting persons qualified to work with 
children and youth. It has been thought 
that work with children in public libraries 
was long since established upon a firm 
foundation. But there is a question in the 
minds of many librarians, sometimes voiced, 
prospective 


O NE OF the most important and most 


carried over to 
The enthusiasm of children’s li- 
brarians themselves for their profession can- 
not erase the all too frequent impression 
that children’s librarianship, as a career, 
has a transient quality which makes it 
desirable only for the young woman who 
is looking for a pleasant interlude between 


which is 
students. 


college and homemaking. 

True, work with children and youth in 
schools and public libraries need no longer 
be considered an innovation. However, in 
the enthusiasm of new movements, it may 
be necessary to re-evaluate and to restate 
This service has 
reached an assured middle age. Those 
working in this specialized field are finding 
satisfaction and inspiration in the knowl- 


our objectives. vital 


edge that the group they serve will find the 
world less bewildering because the library 
has become an integral part of the business 
of living. 


——-— 
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The Annual Reading Trends Release Was Prepared by the 


Chief of the Public Relations Office 


National Reading Interests in 1945 


AREERS and big money don’t interest 

the homing veteran as much as 

security and independence, accord- 
ing to reports on 1945 reading interests 
received from 150 public libraries in com- 
munities of all sizes and types and in all 
parts of the United States. Discharged 
servicemen are coming to the library for 
vocational information at the rate of one 
The Detroit 


Public Library reports from sixty-five to 


hundred a week in Boston. 


seventy-five calls a day for information on 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, suitable training 
schools, college entrance requirements. The 
general impression of librarians reporting 
is that the veterans are taking time to 
make up their minds. Even the men and 
women who have made plans while in 
service are checking carefully in books and 
other reference tools to be sure about their 
personal qualifications, equipment needed, 
and prospects for success. 

Small business and farming are the two 
predominant interests. Libraries have 
found it impossible to meet the demand for 
books in these fields. 
appeal in narratives relating the experiences 


There is a special 


of individual farmers who have succeeded 
in making a living on the land. According 
to some librarians, the interest is in farming 
as a way of life rather than as a way of 


making a living. The G.I. wants the 
secure feeling of living on his own land, 
and his interest is in the small farm. Books 


on specialty farming are popular; those on 
ranching, large-scale enterprises are not. 
The same principle applies to business. 
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The ex-serviceman’s demand is for informa- 
tion on repair shops, bowling alleys, small 
stores, and public services. As the librarian 
of Dallas puts it, “Those who really believe 
in free enterprise will have a strong ally 
in the veteran, who is fed up with regi- 
mentation. He wants his own home, and 
he wants to be his own boss.” 

This attitude carries over, though not 
so generally, in library calls for information 
on the G.I. education act of 1944. Quick 
training courses are most popular, although 
libraries in many cities report that the ma- 
jority interest is in regular college courses. 
The smaller communities find more demand 
for accelerated college training, usually in 
preparation for one of the professions. 
Kansas City librarians say that inquiries 
show a real need for guidance and point 
to one veteran who was undecided between 
medicine and radio repair, without much 
idea of what training was required for 
either. ‘Trade schools preparing for jobs 
in television and radar are in demand. A 
few libraries mention requests for schools 
training for the foreign diplomatic service. 

Library service in all fields is being 
heavily influenced by the returning veteran. 
One large library reports that over five 
hundred men wearing discharge buttons 
registered in December 1945. Many of 
the men returning have learned to read in 
the Army, either literally or by acquir- 
ing the reading habit. Books have been 
discussed in bull sessions, and several li- 
braries are receiving inquiries for books that 
were begun in foxholes and never finished. 
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Although librarians agree that readers 
whom they knew before their Army service 
have not changed their general reading 
likes and dislikes, they believe that tastes 
have deepened and matured. Grinton I. 
Will, librarian of the Yonkers, N.Y., Pub- 
lic Library, says, “Many men discovered 
aptitudes they never knew they had, and 
this has increased their intellectual self- 
confidence and ambition.” A librarian in 
Worcester, Mass., reports that men in their 
early twenties who use the library today 
“have more sophisticated tastes than young 


Their 


sense of values seems more balanced than 


men of their age before the war. 


heretofore, but to be perfectly honest, this 
is true of all our younger readers.” Realism 
is popular, but so are books that broaden 
mental and spiritual horizons. One young 
avitator whose prewar reading was con- 
fined to the comics became a devotee of 
American poetry during a stay in a British 
Army hospital. 


Interests in the Home 


OME INTERESTS are paramount for the 


mass of American public library 
Every library reporting finds an 
overwhelming demand for books on house 
planning and remodeling, interior decora- 
The day after 
food rationing was repealed, one branch 
of the Chicago Public Library was cleaned 


No- 


users. 


tion, and home repairs. 


out of cookbooks within a few hours. 


* 
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body wants war books, except as one |i- 
“The people who 
weren't in it and didn’t read the papers,” 
There has been much interest in the atomic 


brarian says, young 


bomb, mostly among curious teen-agers and 
the older readers who are concerned with 
its moral and social implications. A father 
and son in Minneapolis, who last year went 
two-thousand- 
dollar white sapphire and four thousand 
dollars worth of jade as a result of library 


prospecting and found a 


research, are now investigating the location 
of uranium deposits. Another reader wants 
to know whether atomic energy can be 
used for welding. 

New developments in science and their 
industrial application are bringing many 
There is a big 


investment services 


businessmen to libraries. 
for 
and for census information for firms plan- 


Techni- 
sharply, 


increase in calls 
ning expansion of sales territory. 


cal demands have _ decreased 


dropping in some areas to practically noth- 


ing. 

UT LIBRARY use all over the country 
B After a wartime 
slump, 9 per cent of the libraries report 
that circulation of books is back to prewar 
levels. Fifty per cent report large increases, 
while 30 per cent are holding their own. 

Otca M. Peterson, Chief 
Public Relations Office 


Use Is on the Upgrade 


is on the upgrade. 


* 


IN DEPRIVING us of the means of free thought and free expression, the Japanese merely 
taught us to look for such things more eagerly. The lack of reading matter did not kill, 


but rather sharpened, the natural Filipino thirst for ideas. 


And now that America has 


returned we can slake that thirst again in the great literature of the American people. 


SERGIO OSMENA 
President of the Philippines 


From remarks made at opening of the U. S. Information 


Library in Manila, September 26 


——_~— 
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Sponsored by the Lending Section of the Division 


of Public Libraries 


Getting Help from the Community 


MARGERY BEDINGER 


HEN Byron returned from the 

“Grand Tour,” he was thought 

to know all that was then known 
about everything. Not so today. So wide 
have stretched the boundaries of human 
knowledge, so bewilderingly rapid are dis- 
coveries in all the sciences, so varied the 
applications of these sciences, that the li- 
brarian of the present can hope to have 
only a nodding acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent subjects in his library. A corollary 
to this tremendous advance in all fields is 
that material in many instances becomes out 
of date quickly, with consequent lessening 
or total cessation of value. 

These factors show up in extreme meas- 
ure in scientific and technical fields. To 
overcome these difficulties in the Science 
and Engineering Department of the Denver 
Public Library, we have evolved a system 
This system is 
adapted to work with subjects other than 


of advisers. perfectly 








@Miss Bepincer, chief of the Science and Engineer- 
ing Department of the Denver Public Library since 
1937, attended Radcliffe College, New York State 
Library School, the School of American Archeology in 
Santa Fe, and the training classes at the Detroit Public 
Library. She has been a technology division assistant 
in the New York Public Library, organizer and li- 
brarian of the E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company 
Library, librarian of the U.S. Military Academy, li- 
brarian of the New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, chief of the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the Seattle Public Library, and librarian of 
the Montana School of Mines. Her contributions have 
appeared in professional and other periodicals. 
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ours, and so a description of it may be 
interesting to librarians generally. 

A local authority in each major field 
and in important minor ones is discovered, 
contacted, and asked to serve as adviser in 
his or her field. The duties and privileges 
are explained and the person is asked to 
come to the library. When the adviser 
comes, the idea is further elucidated, the 
list of other advisers is shown to let the 
new one see in what fine company he will 
be. Then, the new adviser is shown the 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals in his 
field and asked to weed out any that may be 
no longer useful or may even be dangerous 
because of obsolescence and to suggest titles 
which should be added to the collection. 
When the titles have been discarded and 
the suggested ones purchased, we know 
that that section of the library is in fine 
condition. 

Advisers are encouraged to suggest pur- 
chases on their own initiative, which they 
frequently do. They are invaluable in 
telling us about obscure publications which 
we would probably never discover other- 
This holds true particularly for 
society publications and those issued by busi- 


wise. 


ness firms. 

However, the suggestions of the advisers 
are not followed blindly. No book is dis- 
carded without careful scrutiny from the 
library point of view. Thus, occasionally, 
a high-powered engineer will discard as 








a 


useless an elementary book written for the 
school child. In such a case, the librarian 
suggests such a use and the adviser sees the 
point and replaces the book. If the adviser 
should fail to see the other uses of a book, 
there is no argument, but the book is quietly 
returned to the shelf after the adviser 
leaves. Where the information is definitely 
erroneous, however, the book is always dis- 
carded. 

Books written by men who have contrib- 
uted much to the subject, books that have 
been landmarks, or just books that are so 
out of date as to be curiosities, are put in 
a historical section in the stacks. A note to 
that effect is penciled below the call num- 
ber on the shelflist, while a green dot is 
pasted above the call number on the spine 
of the book to assure the volume’s return 
to the historical section. “The cards are 
left in the catalog and the books are thus 
available, but they are kept away from 
readers who might either take their con- 
tents for present truth or scorn the library 
for having such old material on its shelves. 


Advisers Consulted 


FTER THIS initial consideration of the 
library’s material, the adviser is con- 
sulted when advice is needed as to the 
wisdom of buying a new book, discarding 
an old one, or subscribing to a new serial. 
Once a year a letter giving general news 
of the library is sent to all advisers and an 
effort is made to keep in touch with them 
as frequently as occasion allows. 

The desirability for frequent contacts 
stems from the second purpose of an ad- 
viser system. ‘The first purpose as described 
above is to supplement with expert subject 
knowledge the knowledge and experience 
possessed by the library staff. The second 
and equally important purpose is to further 
good public relations. This aim is achieved 
in several fashions. The advisers are cho- 
sen not only for their knowledge and 
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standing but also for the organizations with 
which they are connected. In this way 
colleges, schools, government, state and city 
offices, stores, manufacturing and other 
firms, public utilities, private societies and 
organizations, hobby clubs, churches, and, 
in fact, every important group in the com- 
munity has an outstanding member who 
has a direct interest in and firsthand knowl- 
The advisers soon 
become proud of the library, as any one be- 
comes proud of an organization he helps 
and has some say in. It becomes “my li- 


edge of the library. 


’ 


brary.” The value of this interest and 
loyalty is great. Moreover, because of their 
intimate knowledge of the library holdings 
in their fields, the advisers can speak with 
authority when any question about the 


collections in the library comes up in their 


presence. Most criticism is the result of 
ignorance. Informed friends in strategic 


places can do much to straighten out mis- 
apprehensions and improve the relations be- 
tween the library and its public. Advisers 
act as excellent publicity agents. 


Group Needs Reach Library 
Her a link with all the different 


groups in the community has another 
advantage. Through these links, informa- 
tion as to the needs of the groups reaches 
the library and there is a ready-made chan- 
nel to voice requests for services from the 
library. 

The by-products of a well-organized ad- 
viser system are as numerous and various 
as the flowers in a mountain meadow. 
Through two advisers we had a deposit 
station of aeronautical books put in the 
Our adviser in elec- 
tricity sent down an engineer on his staff 


municipal airport. 


to explain a puzzling matter to a soldier 
who could not fully understand the expla- 
nations in the books. 

More striking still, the local chapter of 
the American Society for Metals, at the 
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beginning of the defense effort, published 
and distributed to all the metal users and 
workers of the region a thirty-page bibliog- 
raphy of books on metals contained in the 
science and engineering department. With 
this, the society also sent a letter describing, 
in far more glowing terms than we could 
have done, the value of the library to 
technical men and urging its use by them. 
This was a most effective piece of publicity, 
coming as it did directly from the users 
of the library, and it cost us nothing except 
the work necessary to compile the bibli- 
ography. The whole matter came about 
when two advisers were consulted about 
the need in the community for such a 
bibliography. It occurred to them at that 
time that it would be a service to the in- 
dustry for their society to publish the list. 
We had expected to publish it ourselves. 


Chemistry Bibliography 


N THE HEELS of the appearance of 
() the metals bibliography, came a re- 
quest from one of our advisers in chemistry. 
This man is connected with a large corpora- 
tion which deals in chemicals. He con- 
ceived the idea of the company’s putting out 
a bibliography in chemistry and sending it 
broadcast, as a service of the company to the 
people and firms who use chemicals in the 
states served by his corporation. At the 
present writing an elaborate list is in press, 
nearly ready for distribution to a mailing 
list of many thousands of chemists, engi- 
neers, teachers, and industrial executives. 
The library is featured equally with the 
company throughout. ‘This is the type of 
unexpected by-product which an adviser 


system in the library can produce. 

To work up an active group of advisers 
successfully is a large task. It is also a 
somewhat delicate one. ‘Time, patient per- 
sistence, imagination, and considerable tact 
are all needed. Each person is, of course, 
a separate problem and needs separate han- 
dling. But so flexible and informal is the 
arrangement that when an adviser does 
turn out to be incompetent or uninterested 
or just too busy, it is a simple matter quietly 
to replace him. ‘The unsatisfactory person 
can be dropped and no longer contacted. 
And as the advisers are all outstanding 
people of definite achievement, cranks and 
ignorant people will not be among them. 
Such nuisances will not be chosen or recom- 
mended to be advisers. 

The system is flexible in another way. 
It is applicable to any size or type of li- 
brary. ‘The small-town librarian can use 
the local high school teachers to help him 
with his history, home economics, and lan- 
guage sections. The college librarian has 
a ready-made group of advisers in the fac- 
ulty. “Difficult” members, who may want 
to dominate, can be side-stepped, and more 
cooperative ones chosen in their places. In 
a large city library the system can be ap- 
plied to each department. A special library 
in a firm can use it and thereby win the 
goodwill of the men it serves. 

Not only has our group of advisers given 
us a tremendous amount of help we could 
have secured in no other way, with a con- 
sequent improvement of our collections, but 
the system has resulted in publicity of the 
best sort and has improved our public re- 
lations immeasurably. 











The Trustees Division Sponsors This Summary of the 


Results of a Questionnaire on Trustees’ Interests 


Trustees Are Like This 


Mrs. Harry M. BEARDSLEY 


F Bert Lahr were asked to comment 

on the replies of sixty-three library 

trustees to the questionnaire sent out to 
over two hundred members of the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division a year ago to find out 
their vocational and avocational interests 
and to obtain suggestions for trustee articles 
for the A.L.A. Bulletin, he would un- 
doubtedly reiterate his familiar “people 
have more fun than anybody.” ‘The ques- 
tionnaires establish beyond a doubt that 
trustees are people. 

Outside business hours, trustees are pri- 
marily concerned with printed material and 
Books, reading, and the library 
add up to the number one interest. A few 


its use. 


are writers. Nearly half of those answering 
the questionnaire have outdoor hobbies, 
with gardening first and golf second. Fish- 
ing, hunting, riding, sailing, camping, 
tramping, and scouting have devotees, but 
most trustees live sedentary lives. 

Most men trustees are engaged in some 
form of business. Attorneys head the list 


@ Mrs. Bearpsiry is a member of the Adams Me- 
morial Library Board which administers funds bene- 
fiting the Public Library, Wheaton, Ill. She is a 
former editor and librarian. In the latter capacity, 
she assembled one of the world’s largest collections 
of World War I pamphlets, posters, and books for 
Harper Library, University of Chicago. She has 
served on the editorial staffs of the University of 
Chicago Press, Popular Mechanics, and the Wheat 
Flour Institute, and now designs and writes industrial 
booklets. 


of those in professional practice. Teachers 
are next, while journalists, scientists, phy- 
sicians, and clergymen are fewer. There 
were no artists, architects, or designers 
among those who answered the question- 
naire, and only three specified art as a 
major spare-time interest. 

About half of the women trustees an- 
swering gave their occupation as housewife. 
About the same number reported as active 
or retired teachers. Former librarians fol- 
lowed in number, with a scattered repre- 
sentation of professional women winding 
up the list. Among the latter, one is a 
practicing psychologist and another a social 
worker. Women showed a slightly higher 
compliance in answering the questionnaire 
than men. Undoubtedly, women trustees 
enjoy somewhat greater leisure than do the 
men. 

Among special interests, cooking is listed 
by one man as his principal hobby, while a 
woman claims carpentry as hers. The col- 
lection of antiques, rare books, and the 
assembly of Americana occupy the interest 
of several trustees. Harvey F. Reming- 
ton, trustee of the Public Library, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., fills his spare moments with 
genealogical research, motoring, and gat- 
dening. Charles E. Broughton specializes 
in the collection of Lincolniana and is a 


conservation and fishing enthusiast. His 
colleague on the Mead Public Library 
Board, Sheboygan, Wis., George R. Cur- 
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rie, finds satisfaction in growing dahlias. 
An avocational philatelist is interested only 
in the collection of unused United States 
stamps. Botany, geology, geography, and 
biology provide several nonprofessional 
scientists with absorbing research.  Al- 
though it has been said that if all those 
wanting to act were asked to stand up, 
none would be left sitting down, only one 
trustee listed participation in amateur dra- 
matics as his hobby. 


Civic Interests 


UBLIC AFFAIRS, politics, and civic duties 

occupy many trustees almost to the ex- 
clusion of all other activities. T'wo trustees 
are making an intensive study of taxation— 
a notably rare avocational interest. A. R. 
Watzek, of the board of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland, Ore., lists “boy scouts, 
art museum, blood plasma, gardening, and 
mountaineering’ as his leisure-time inter- 
ests, and we would guess that he would be 
a hard man to catch at home. Jacob C. 
Ruppenthal, president of the Russell, Kan., 
library board and an attorney, is interested 
in books first of all—“every angle’”—and 
also governmental and world problems such 
as “effective voting,” “democratic govern- 
ment,” “world government,” “a standard, 
scientific, universal alphabet.”” From ob- 
servations made on trips to Mexico and 
Europe, he says, “I much regretted the ap- 
parent lack of contact between our library 
systems and those of Germany and 
Mexico,” and believes that friendly and 
active cooperation with foreign libraries 
will help to promulgate democratic ideas 


in countries where they are too little under- 
stood. 

Among writers answering the question- 
naire, the most prolific is a scientist, R. J. 
Pieri, professor of clinical obstetrics, Syra- 
cuse University, whose many contributions 
to contemporary medical literature in this 
field indicate distinguished research. Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning, author of widely 
read books and magazine articles, has been 
a trustee of the Duluth, Minn., Public 
Library for fifteen years. 

Nineteen potential authors for trustee 
articles were discovered by the question- 
naire. Subjects of articles about which 
they would write or which they suggested 
be written included: the library and re- 
habilitation, postwar expansion of library 
personnel, use of informational media other 
than books, library retirement plans, larger 
units of library service, trustee attitudes 
toward library employee unions, coopera- 
tion with labor unions, federal and state 
aid, how to be a better trustee, better rela- 
tions between the library and city govern- 
ment, professional snobbery vs. a living 
wage, postwar library buildings. 


Trustee Authors Selected 


ROM these suggestions, the Editorial 

Committee of the Trustees Division se- 
lected the trustee authors and articles for 
the series of five which have appeared in the 
4.L.A. Bulletin in the past year, hoping 
to encourage and stimulate all trustees to 
assume their responsibility in advancing the 
standards of their libraries and to plan for 
a future of library service for all the people. 











Suggestions for Future Projects, Sponsored by the 


W ork Relief Projects Committee 


Reconversion and Federal Aid 
to Libraries 


J. PARKER SONDHEIMER 


F AID IS TO BE offered in the future, 
what shall the atti- 
tude be? What plans can be formu- 
facilitate future 


administrator’s 
lated order to 
operations, and how can this aid be dove- 
tailed with present operational procedures? 


now, in 


There is no certainty that federal aid 
will again be offered to libraries as it was 
from 1932-42 in the form of library proj- 
ects administered by the Work Projects 
But should 


similar type of federal activity, a study of 


Administration. there be a 
this ten-year period presents an opportunity 
for study on the part of library administra- 
tors who wish to evaluate such projects 
objectively and, likewise, to decide what 
shall be 
It is more profitable to be adequately 


done should another emergency 
arise. 
prepared for such measures than to have no 
plan, and it is wiser to benefit by an 
examination of the past than to adopt an 
attitude of laissez faire wherein past mis- 
takes have a disturbing way of repeating 


themselves. 








@ Dr. Sonvuermrr, who received his doctorate from 
New York University and his library science degree 
from Columbia University, is now serving as special 
librarian and microfilm indexer for the U.S. Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. For a_ period 
he served as assistant editor with Funk & Wagnalls 
and for six years was in charge of operations of all 
New York City library and museum W.P.A. projects. 








Library projects in New York City at 
the New York Public Library, Queens 
Borough Public Library, and Brooklyn 
Public Library, have been chosen as the 
basis for a discussion of this federal aid, 
inasmuch as the projects themselves were 
of latitude and nowhere in the country has 
the W.P.A. library program been so ac- 
The New York Public Library 
project at one time had as many as five 
hundred personnel distributed throughout 
the various departments of the central 
building at 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue 
and the thirty-five or more Manhattan, 
Bronx, and Richmond branches. Queens 
Borough library maintained a project of 
three hundred, and Brooklyn at one time 
had as many as two hundred and fifty. In 
addition to these public library systems, 
projects operated for a short while at 
Brooklyn College Library, Queens Col- 
lege Library, Hunter College Library, and 
the College of the City of New York 
Library. 

Through the cooperation of a sponsor's 


tive. 


representative selected by the library, the 
majority of library problems relative to 
The proj- 
ect supervisor and his administrative as 
sistants, located at a branch library with 
space donated by the library, acted as 
W.P.A. liaison officers. Procurement and 


the project were administered. 
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transfer of personnel, as well as all the 
clerical duties concerning reports, equip- 
ment, salaries, etc., were handled by the 
project office. ‘This cooperative adminis- 
tration should have been sufficient, had it 
not been for the professional hiatus exist- 
ing between the library representative and 
the supervisor. Frequently, the former 
was unable to understand the limitations 
of service as outlined by Washington— 
restrictions concerning the collection of 
overdue books, branch maintenance work, 
collection of monies at the desk, the insist- 
ence that duties be limited by line classifica- 
tion of workers—while the _ supervisor 
lacked the appreciation of library problems 
and the frequently emphasized professional- 
This dearth of under- 


standing was primarily the result of the 


ism of librarians. 


supervisors, in most instances, acquainting 
themselves with library procedures solely 
through project contacts. Seldom was 
there a supervisor who had had adequate 
experience and background in the library 
field to enjoy professional equality. If li- 
brary projects are ever to be reopened, 
administrators must insist that this situa- 
tion be rectified. Acquainted with library 
procedures, the supervisor would then be 
able to appreciate difficulties peculiar to 
that form of service. It can safely be said 
that only in extremely rare cases can an 
individual be expected to understand the 
functional needs of a library without hav- 
ing served within its walls. 


First Projects 


N THE EARLY YEARS of the economic 
a. the Gibson Committee offered 
some clerical personnel to the various li- 
braries, and under the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration more individuals were supplied. 
It is recalled that the organization of these 
individuals was flexible and not too clearly 
defined, thereby resulting in more confu- 
sion and uncertainty than the assistance 


warranted. For the period covered by 
1932 and 1933 during which these agencies 
operated, “‘work relief,” as it was then 
identified, was a gadfly; the difficulties 
were apparent to every librarian and queries 
as to procedure were numerous. The per- 
plexing situations that developed during 
those two formative years conclusively 
proved that there was much left to be 
desired in the manner of organization and 
management of this supplementary work, 
and it is this dissatisfaction which now sug- 
gests a reconsideration of previous difficul- 
ties as related to those problems which 
might arise in the future. 


Assume More Active Role 


IRST, if any plan is to succeed, it is 
ed that librarians reject once 
and for all the position of “recipient” and 
assume a more active role. In accepting 
this responsibility, library administrators 
must collect and investigate data based on 
staff evaluation of former library projects 
and personnel and decide, henceforth, to 
participate actively in the formulation of 
No federal 


agency should be expected or permitted to 


future library project plans. 


establish library projects without coopera- 
tive participation on the part of the library 
systems. Many of the weaknesses which 
developed during the life of the W.P.A. 
were directly due to the lack of a well- 
coordinated plan. ‘The municipality should 
be in a position to offer personnel for phases 
of service which have been outlined in ad- 
vance by the libraries, thereby eliminating 
possibilities of haphazard assignment of per- 
sonnel and the initiation of work which 
may have doubtful value. Much criticism 
usually leveled at federal aid and libraries 
themselves, for that matter, might thus be 
avoided. 

For many years now, there has been a 
discussion relative to the need of separating 
clerical duties from those of the professional 








staff, and librarians have generally agreed 
that the assignment of clerical assistants 
responsible for shelving, mending, desk 
work, and the preparation of books for cir- 
culation, would release librarians for work 
such as reference, compilation of reading 
and book lists, preparation of library ex- 
hibits, book clubs, forums, etc. Limited by 
a strict budget, this administrative plan was 
abandoned temporarily, except for instances 
where library projects operated. There, to 
some degree, branch librarians initiated 
W.P.A. assistants into the clerical phases 
of work, and branch reports indicated that, 
as a result of this segregation of duties, 
much was accomplished in the line of 
professional service which otherwise would 
have been impossible. 


Flaws in Assignment 


OWEVER, there were flaws in assign- 
H ment. Sponsor representatives de- 
pended largely upon a personal interview 
as a method of individual assignment. One 
branch librarian might expect her assistants 
to charge and discharge books at the desk 
while another might insist that these same 
persons were qualified for only such minor 
tasks as shelving and mending. If place- 
ment of professional librarians within a 
library is carefully considered, should there 
be any less importance attached to the 
identification of potentialities in clerical 
assistants? While much of the personnel 
assigned to libraries was suitable for noth- 
ing more advanced than page work, there 
were many who were capable enough to 
assume responsibilities beyond mere alpha- 
betizing and filing cards, slipping books, 
and stamping overdue notices. 

In contrast to this method, the Queens 
Borough library instituted a policy of in- 
service training consisting of a course of 


instruction which introduced persons un- 
acquainted with library routine to their 
tasks. As a result, those better fitted to 
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work with their hands were sent on to the 
bindery rather than to a branch or depart- 
ment. Meanwhile, the W.P.A. prepared 
qualifying examinations carefully graded 
into four categories: junior library clerk, 
senior library clerk, library assistant, and 
librarian. Questions included in the exami- 
nations were based on actual work per- 
formed in a library and were prepared by 
a professional librarian of the W.P.A. staff. 
Juniors corresponded to pages, seniors to 
desk workers, and library assistants assisted 
with bibliography and index material, while 
librarians served in a professional capacity. 


Interview and Examination 


T IS SUGGESTED that in the future a 
] combination of a personal interview and 
qualifying examination be coordinated with 
a course of in-service training established 
by each library system, so that practical 
tests be employed as the yardstick for per- 
sonnel placement. Library representatives 
must assist in the preparation of these 
examinations and must themselves devise a 
system of in-service courses in order to 
establish a means of ascertaining in advance 
of assignment where each individual may 
be placed most advantageously. 

If the library administrator is expected 
to participate in the formation and execu- 
tion of plans for employing this supple- 
mentary aid, then the same active interest 
must be expected of heads of departments 
and branch librarians. Each should be re- 
quired to investigate his department or 
branch and, with the aid of work-analyses, 
to ascertain the minimum personnel under 
a service plan which also includes those 
long-wished-for phases of work—work 
which had never been possible with a small 
staff. These individual librarians’ reports 
will form the basis for a summarizing re- 
port which the administrator will use to 
indicate to federal agencies what scope the 
library project may be expected to assume. 
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This study should clearly indicate the 
type of work to be undertaken, such as: 
“Inventory of Clare B. Johnson Collection 
(including cleaning, mounting, 
filing, and indexing of 14,500 photographic 
prints). Comment: Prints will be valuable 
for those searching for data concerning the 


sorting, 


early history of the city and its economic 
activities.” Or, “The compilation of a 
medical index (including research of 150 
medical journals, tabulation of entries, typ- 
ing of information on three-by-five white 
cards, proofreading, and filing of approxi- 
mately 150,000 entries). Comment: Index 
necessary for students who wish to consult 
recent medical articles for research value.” 
With such data, federal planning super- 
visors would be able to estimate production 
rates and the requisite number of personnel 
for each phase of work. Many objectives 
have been overlooked in the past, primarily 
because of the pressing need for clerical 
helpers to assist in servicing the additional 
hundreds of thousands of readers. 


Proper Spirit Important 


S AN ADDITIONAL POINT, it might be 
wise for librarians to accept this 
assistance in the spirit with which it is 


offered and to remember that this supple- 
mentary personnel is not attempting to 
undermine the profession nor is it trying 
to usurp position. A cooperative attitude 
on the part of the library will mean much 
in gaining the goodwill of the individual, 
thereby resulting in additional units of 
work. Likewise, federal agencies must be 
made to realize that they are servicing a 
well-established profession and must be 
guided accordingly. Arbitrary rulings, 
which were the bane of the former W.P.A.’s 
existence, must never be permitted again. 
There are obligations in any contract where 
both parties are bound by restrictions; let 
there be such a contract, then, drawn up 
between the library and the federal agency 
at the inception of the project. 

Libraries may never again be offered the 
large number of personnel which suddenly 
flooded their work and reading rooms dur- 
ing 1932-42, but, if this federal aid does 
materialize, it might be well to have a 
well-thought-out plan ready, delineating the 
objectives, the professional standards to be 
maintained, and the number of personnel re- 
quired. And what better time is there to 
consider such plans than during the present 
period of library “reconversion”’? 


Dana Awards 


WaRDs for outstanding publicity will be given at the A.L.A. conference in Buffalo 
A in June. No longer the Library Publicity Honor Roll but now the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards, the new plan is sponsored jointly by the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee and the Wilson Library Bulletin, with the Bulletin giving the awards and 
the Public Relations Committee handling the circulation of the winning entries. The 
contest will be upon an entirely new basis, each competing library to enter a scrapbook, 
prepared in accordance with contest directions, showing a cross section of its publicity for 
the calendar year just ended. Entry blanks must be filled out in advance, and the scrap- 
books are to be submitted only at conference time. All scrapbooks will be on exhibit, 
and judging will be done, at the conference. Winners will be announced and awards pre- 
sented at a Public Relations Committee meeting during conference week. Write 
for an entry blank and full details to the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 950 University Ave., New York City 52. 








Federal Relations Program Endorsed 


at Midwinter Conference 


URING the Midwinter Conference 
the following actions relating to 
federal relations were taken: 

The Council approved the program for 
action as published in the 4.L.d. Bulletin. 

The Federal Relations Committee took 
the following action: 

1. Approved the activities of the National 
Relations Office as reported in the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin and Library Journal and as re- 
ported by Charles H. Compton and Paul 
Howard. 

2. Approved the establishment of the ex- 
ecutive subcommittee and gave it authority 
to act on behalf of the full committee when- 
ever it is not feasible for the committee as 
a whole to meet. 

3. Endorsed the program for action and 


the charter for the National Relations 
Office. 


The Federal Relations Executive Sub- 
committee and the Board on Personnel 
Administration made the following recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board, which 
were approved: 

Recommended that the Executive Board 
of the Association request the Civil Service 
Commission to establish an institute for 
personnel officers and library administrators 
in the federal service; this institute to be 
devoted primarily to a discussion of writing 
job descriptions in order that librarians 
may be able to understand the methods and 
terminology by which library positions may 
be more adequately described. 

It was also recommended that the Ex- 
ecutive Board request the Civil Service 
Commission to use its discretion in establish- 
ing as standard the possession of a library 
degree for all professional library positions 
in the federal government. 
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Under the sponsorship of the Federal 
Relations Committee, Capt. C. F. Steele, 
of the Army Map Service, described the 
Army Map Service’s plans to provide 
selected libraries in the United States with 
approximately twenty-five thousand maps 
each, with accompanying gazetteers, glossa- 
ries, and indexes. ‘This material is to be 
on deposit in the cooperating libraries and 
to be made available for reference purposes. 
There was a discussion of the problems of 
cataloging, equipping, and maintaining the 
collections. The group, which represented 
libraries already cooperating, recommended 
that the Public Documents Committee, the 
Joint Documents Committee, and the Fed- 
eral Relations Committee consider coopera- 
tive purchasing of equipment, cooperative 
cataloging, and other problems connected 
with the project. This recommendation 
was approved by the Executive Board. 

Representative librarians from _ thirty 
states met on Sunday, December 30, and 
discussed the entire program of the 
National Relations Office with special em- 
phasis upon the proposed Library Demon- 
stration Bill and the Educational Plant 
Facilities Bill (H.R. 4499 and S. 1719). 
Following the discussion the program for 
action and the two bills were endorsed. 

Harold L. Hamill, of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, presented that commit- 
tee’s proposal for an organization in each 
state to publicize and support the activities 
of the National Relations Office. This 
proposed organization is outlined on the 
following pages. The organization was 
unanimously endorsed, and it was decided 
to attempt to establish the proposed com- 
mittees by February 1. 
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Proposed Framework for Organization of 
State Support 


SraTE federal relations committees to 
consist of: 

1. A “coordinator” to be appointed im- 
mediately by the state library association, 
representing the state association and the 
AL.A. Federal Relations Committee. His 
duties will be: 

a. To serve as 
mittee 

b. To develop library and citizen support 
for both the action program and _ publicity 
activities within the state 

c. To plan, with Mr. Howard, all state 
political action in support of the program 
and to see that machinery is organized to 


make the plans work 


chairman of state com- 


d. To integrate publicity with the action 
program within the state 

e. To involve state friends of libraries and 
trustee groups, when desirable. 

His qualifications will be: 

a. Location in a library which can provide 
postage and clerical help, or subsidy by the 
state library association 

b. Popularity and prestige in state library 
circles 

c. Executive ability—the knack of getting 
things done well and on time 

d. Personal enthusiasm for the program 

e. Willingness to delegate authority and the 
desire to interest as many volunteers as possi- 
ble. 

2. A publicity manager, who will be 
appointed by the coordinator. 

His duties will be: 

a. After consultation with the coordinator, 
to develop efficient publicity channels through 
local libraries, state and local papers, radio 
stations, etc. 


* 


* 


b. To place publicity material originating 
in Chicago either directly or through local 
libraries 

c. To follow through on publicity sugges- 
tions originating in Chicago 

d. To cooperate with local libraries in 
planning supporting publicity 

e. To develop ideas for supporting publicity, 
and to pass them on to local libraries 

f. To serve as critic of materials provided 
by the Chicago office, and to keep the Chicago 
office informed of results obtained and new 
ideas tried out. 

His qualifications will be: 

a. Location in a library which can provide 
clerical help and postage, or subsidy by the 
state library association 

b. Personal enthusiasm for the program 

c. Publicity experience 

d. Ability to stimulate 
library support. 

3. President of the state library associa- 
tion, who will: 

a. Serve as consultant 

b. Organize the support of the state associa- 
tion, in accordance with methods most suit- 
able to the state. 

4. The director of the state library ex- 
tension agency, who will: 

a. Serve as consultant 

b. Provide needed information on 
library conditions 

c. Serve as liaison with state government 

d. Provide some facilities for communica- 
tions with libraries 

e. May serve as coordinator. 

The coordinator, publicity manager, and 
director of the state library extension agency 
are expected to serve, if possible, for the 
four-year period of the program. 


enthusiasm and 


state 
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To Most TRUSTEES membership in the A.L.A. means, first of all, the 4.L.4. Bulletin. Every 
issue brings help in the solving of local problems, as well as stimulation to lift our eyes to 
the broader horizons of national library service. The 4.L.4. Bulletin gives point and direction 


and vision to the work we are trying to do. 


Mrs. HEeten G. Ware 
Tulsa Public Library 











Reorganized Membership Committee 


HE A.L.A. MEMBERSHIP CoM- 
MITTEE now consists of about one 
hundred people. It has been reor- 
ganized this year on a regional plan so that 
there will not be an unreasonable number re- 
porting to one chairman. The eleven re- 
gions incorporated four existing library 
associations—the New England states, the 
Southeastern, the Southwestern, and the 
Pacific Northwest. Canada is another re- 
gion. The others are squared off to balance 
as well as possible in present membership. 
New York State is a whole region to itself. 
This will give an opportunity to experi- 
ment in regional projects and may help the 
Fourth Activities Committee to see whether 
such divisions are permanently valuable. 
President Ulveling’s report for the year 
(p. 36-37) shows how our postwar future 
depends on whether or not the fifteen thou- 
sand librarians who are already members 
of the A.L.A. feel enough personal fervor 


for what we can and should do to get new 
workers and thus make expansion possible. 
Only 38 per cent of the librarians recorded 
in the 1940 census now belong to our na- 
tional organization. Our capacities have 
diminished since 1941 with a loss of a 
thousand in our numbers and a drop of 
$18,000 in income from endowment. The 
$2,000,000 Carnegie Fund formerly 
brought in 5 per cent, or $100,000 a year. 
With lowered investment rates, it realized 
only $72,000 in 1945. 

The Association will be hoisted on to a 
new level of accomplishment if every present 
member will bring in one new member in 
1946. At the new members’ dinner in 
Buffalo, possibilities for all of us will be 
in reach if the master of ceremonies can 
announce five thousand new members en- 
rolled in the first half of the year! 

Only in numbers is there lasting strength! 

ALTHEA H. Warren, Chairman 


Membership Committee, 1945-46 


Chairman—Althea H. Warren, Los An- 
geles Public Library 

Vice Chairman—Ella V. Aldrich, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 

Regional Chairmen 

1. Eleanor S. Stephens, State 
Salem, Ore—Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming 

2. Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, Mills College 
Library, Oakland, Calif.—Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Nevada 

3. Julia Grothaus, San Antonio Public Li- 
brary—Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas 

4. Tommie Dora Barker, Library School, 
Emory University, Emory University, Ga.— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia 


5. Ruth E. Hammond, Public Library, 


Library, 
Oregon, 
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Kansas, 
North 


Wichita, Kan.—Colorado, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Dakota, South Dakota 

6. Marian McFadden, Indianapolis Public 
Library—Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 

7. Charlies M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public 
Library—Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia 

8. Emerson Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore—Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania 

9. Edith H. Crowell, New York Society 
Library, New York City—New York State 

10. Donald K. Campbell, Public Library, 
Haverhill, Mass.—Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 

11. Ruth M. Jacobs, Aeronautical Library, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canada—Canada 
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State, Provincial, and Local Chairmen 


Alabama: Mrs. Lois R. Green (1946) 
Arizona: Patricia Paylore (1947) 
Arkansas: Frances Barnett (1946) 
California: Thelma Reid (1947) 


Los Angeles and Southern District: Mrs. 


Katherine R. Morrison (1947) 


San Francisco Bay District: Anne M. 


Avakian (1946) 
Colorado: A. Beatrice Young (1946) 
Connecticut: Hazel A. Johnson (1947) 
Delaware: Marjorie L. Booker (1946) 
District of Columbia: Vivian Totten (1946) 
Government Departmental Libraries: 


Edith Dudgeon (1946) 


Library of Congress: Mrs. Anne V. 


Gard (1947) 

Florida: Eloise Lightfoot (1947) 

Georgia: Lucile Nix (1947) 

Hawaii: Mrs. Mabel K. Jackson (1947) 

Idaho: Paul W. Scott (1947) 

Illinois: Ruth W. Gregory (1947) 
Champaign-Urbana: Gwladys Spencer 
(1947) 

Chicago: Gertrude E. Gscheidle (1947) 
Indiana: Elsa Strassweg (1947) 

Iowa: Opal F. Tanner (1946) 

Kansas: Martha R. Cullipher (1946) 

Kentucky: Emily Huston Dawson (1946) 

Louisiana: Alice Hebert (1947) 

Maine: Mary D. Herrick (1947) 
Maryland: Josephine P. Etchison (1946) 
Baltimore: Dorothy Sinclair (1946) 
Massachusetts: Dorothy M. Gleason 

(1947) 

Boston: Bradford M. Hill (1947) 

Cambridge: Dorothea Lyman (1947) 
Michigan: John Lorenz (1947) 

Detroit: Loretta Kreuz (1947) 

Detroit Schools: Marian M. Fitzpatrick 
(1947) 

Upper Peninsula: Mrs. Nancy Blake 
Thomas (1947) 

Minnesota: Margaret Mull (1946) 
Minneapolis: Mrs. Frances Shipman 
(1946) 

St. Paul: Elsa H. Ihm (1946) 
Mississippi: Anna M. Roberts (1947) 
Missouri: Dorothea F. Hyle (1946) 

St. Louis: Elizabeth B. Platt (1947) 
Montana: Kathleen R. Campbell (1947) 
Nebraska: Jessie Robertson (1947) 
Nevada: E. Charles D. Marriage (1946) 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Mildred Peterson 


McKay (1946) 

New Jersey: Hannah Severns (1946) 
Newark: Florence M. Newsome (1946) 

New Mexico: Helen Hefling (1947) 

New York: Mrs. Eulin Klyver Hobbie 
(1946) 

Brooklyn: Margaret Winning (1947) 
Buffalo: Harold §. Hacker (1947) 
Long Island: Lucy M. Kinloch (1946) 
New York City: Edith H. Crowell 
(1946) 

Queens Borough: Elizabeth A. Sloan 
(1946) 

Rochester: Marion L. Simmons (1946) 

North Carolina: Janie Fairley Allsbrook 
(1947) 

North Dakota: Mrs. Hazel Webster 
Byrnes (1946) 

Ohio: Mildred T. Stibitz (1947) 
Cincinnati: Roberta A. Johnstone (1947) 
Cleveland: Jean Ritchie (1946) 

Oklahoma: Anna M. Anderson (1946) 

Oregon: Neva E. LeBlond (1946) 
Portland: Mary E. Phillips (1946) 

Pennsylvania: John Howard Knickerbocker 
(1947) 

Philadelphia: Dorothy H. Litchfield 
(1947) 
Pittsburgh: Mrs. Marion M. Baker 
(1947) 

Rhode Island: Francis P. Allen (1947) 

South Carolina: Emily Sanders (1947) 

South Dakota: Ruth E. Bergman (1947) 

Tennessee: Margaret K. Preston (1947) 

Texas: Mary Carter Rice (1947) 

Utah: Edith Rich (1947) 

Vermont: Muriel L. Kemp (1947) 

Virginia: Mae Graham (1946) 

Washington: Ruth M. Babcock (1946) 
Seattle: Ralph T. Esterquest (1947) 

West Virginia: William Porter Kellam 
(1946) 

Wisconsin: Ferne L. Congdon (1946) 
Milwaukee: Hazel I. Medway (1947) 

Wyoming: Mary E. Marks (1946) 


Canada 
Alberta: Sada F. Kiteley (1946) 


British Columbia: Irene McAfee (1947) 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan: Mary E. 
Donaldson (1946) 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island: Marion Gilroy (1946) 

Ontario: Winnifred Barnstead (1946) 

Quebec: Jean Lunn (1947) 
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A Statement of Library Policy on Service 





to Business Approved by Council on December 29 


The Library and the Economic Future 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION recognizes that sound eco- 
nomic progress touches all levels 
and every member of society and is essential 
to the country’s growth. Such progress 
involves the use of factual information, re- 
corded experience, and deductive theory. 
The library is a primary channel through 
which these basic necessities reach the com- 
munity. The conception of the library as 
a dynamic factor in the country’s growth 
carries the obligation for enlightened serv- 
ice in the field of economic literacy from 
the grass roots to the nation’s capitol. To 
mark the path through which these library 
obligations may be met, the American Li- 
brary Association emphasizes these points: 
1. Recognizing that the. country’s eco- 
nomic growth is largely dependent on the 
progress of the individual, the library must 
both provide for his needs and facilitate 
his use of basic information. Such informa- 
tion may be elementary descriptions of 
simple business routines, over-all studies 
of industrial development, statistical com- 
pilations, evaluations of personnel practices, 
abstract considerations of economic theory, 
or analyses of the practices and implications 
of international trade. What is certain 
is that each library, either directly or 
through its relation to other agencies, is 
the community’s point of contact for the 
satisfaction of this need. 
2. To meet its obligations toward eco- 
nomic growth, the library must: 
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Ascertain the areas for community eco- 
nomic opportunity 

Define the possible extent of the library's 
service 

Discover the sources through which this 
service may be supplemented 

Inform the community of the library's 
part in fostering economic progress 

Indicate the means by which strong sup- 
port becomes a definite factor in promoting 
such progress. 

3. So that the community in all its as- 
pects, local, regional, and national, may 
realize what dynamic library service may 
mean for sound economic progress as a 
basis for constructive national growth, li- 
brarians, individually and through the pro- 
fessional associations, must interpret. this 
phase of library development. All available 
channels, the press, the radio, and coopera- 
tion with government agencies, professional 
groups, and business associations, must be 
used both to discover how business library 
service may be adjusted to changing needs 
and to inform those who could use existing 
resources, of their availability. Coopera- 
tion must be sought and offered. Stimulus 
for the development of more comprehensive 
and readily available information must be 
provided. A positive, not passive, attitude 
must be adopted toward the support of 
constructive information programs of the 
government and other agencies for the dis 
semination of factual information. 

4. To meet the challenge in the develop- 
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ing relationship between library service and 
economic progress, the American Library 
Association therefore advocates consistent 
study of possible relationships with other 
organizations working toward the goal of 
sound economic progress, increasing em- 


phasis on the library as the contact point 
for the country’s information resources, and 
a coordinated effort through Association 
activities to create in both libraries and 
the communities they serve full realization 
of the library as the door to opportunity. 


The “Business” (ommittee's Program 


aid libraries in meeting their obliga- 
tions toward the economic future of the 
country, the Committee on Relations with 
Business Groups accepts these responsibili- 


A $ ITS SHARE in the A.L.A.’s effort to 


ties: 

To act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on projects under way or for sugges- 
tions as to methods by which effective 
business library service may be developed 

To work with the Department of Com- 
merce and other government departments 
in facilitating the use of the wealth of 
factual data available through these chan- 
nels 

To cooperate with business organizations 
and information agencies in developing 
realization of the library as an essential 
source of factual information 

To seek ways in which a better under- 
standing of the uses of business information 
may be developed throughout the educa- 
tional system 

In particular, to cooperate with the many 
parts of the American Library Association 
in using the opportunity given by the 
Buffalo Conference for promotion of gen- 
eral professional understanding of the li- 


brary’s opportunity and obligation in rela- 
tion to immediate community needs. 


Executive Board Resolution 


T THE MEETING in Chicago in Decem- 
ber, the A.L.A. Executive Board 
adopted the following resolution: 

It is moved that the Executive Board 
heartily endorse the recommendations of 
the Committee on Relations with Business 
Groups. It hopes that funds can be found 
to implement the recommendations of the 
committee and pledges fullest cooperation to 
the forward-looking program. It further ex- 
presses the hope that similar forward-looking 
programs can be developed for areas where 
there are other interests of greater impor- 
tance than business. 


President's Endorsement 


hrs OPPORTUNITIES being opened by 
the work of the Committee on Rela- 
tions with Business Groups can have a 
significant influence on library service in the 
years ahead if they are wisely and coura- 
geously developed. The attention of all li- 
brarians to the proposals presented by the 
committee and endorsed by the Council is 
invited. 
RALPH A. ULVELING, President 
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Activities of Libraries and Library Associations 


Gleaned from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They re Doing 


HE City COLLEGE oF NEw YorK 

City’s evening session has joined 

forces with the New York Public 
Library to offer adult classes in twenty of 
N.Y.P.L’s fifty-two branches in Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx, and Staten Island. So far, 
three terms of eight-week courses have been 
given and the enrolment and number of 
subjects has doubled. 

When the idea was first thought of, a 
two week’s survey of subject interests was 
made in the branch libraries, with the New 
York Adult Education Council cooperating. 
One hundred and twelve courses divided 
into eleven subject categories were sug- 
gested, and fifty thousand questionnaires 
were distributed. The 10 per cent return 
on the questionnaire indicated greatest in- 
terest in the following subjects in the order 
listed: conversational Spanish, French, and 
Russian; spoken English; practical psy- 
chology; short-story writing; shorthand; 
photography; and art courses. In addition 
to discovering major subject interests, the 
survey showed the sections of the city where 
interest in the courses was greatest. 

The program is financially self-support- 
ing, which means that poor people are un- 
able to take advantage of it, but at the 
same time, charges have been kept to a 
minimum and many have been able to 
take advantage of them who would not 
have if they had been offered by a privately- 
sponsored organization. 
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Ohio State News Release 


When the Ohio State Library received 
a release from the National Opinion Re- 
search Center on the opinion poll on public 
library services which it conducted for the 
A.L.A. and seventeen cooperating city li- 
braries, it adapted the release to Ohio and 
to local communities. The release issued 
by the Ohio State Library had three in- 
troductory paragraphs of general informa- 
tion about library support as revealed by 
the poll, followed by a paragraph about 
library support for the state of Ohio, a 
paragraph (with blanks) for information 
about the specific local library, and a para- 
graph on A.L.A. standards as compared 
with the local library’s support. 


Preparing for “Great Books” 


Believing that many students would be 
unprepared for the unsupervised reading 
of the great classics which is being carried 
on in many colleges and universities today, 
the John Dixon Library of the Lawrence- 
ville, N.J., School is concentrating its ef- 
forts on making effective readers of its 
graduates. Several clubs and organized 
groups in the school are devoting them- 
selves to learning more about good reading 
habits and are also being introduced to the 
library. Oscar H. McPherson, librarian, 
says of the plan, “The most encouraging 
factor in the whole opening period is the 
attitude of the new boys. They are show- 
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ing much more self-induced, spontaneous 
interest than ever before.” 


Holiday Greetings 


Attractive holiday greeting letters were 
sent out by the Syracuse Public Library to 
club officers of more than three hundred 
organizations as well as to new residents 
of the city. The letters, addressed by hand, 
folded once, and mailed first class, looked 
like a book, the title of which was “The 
Book of Christmas Cheer.” At the top, 
in gold, were the words “Season’s Greet- 
ings,” and sprigs of holly were printed in 
each corner of the ‘“‘cover” where the mes- 
sage was typed. 


Library Institute 


A number of library associations in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia cooperated with the East and West 
Association in presenting an East and West 
Association Library Institute which met 
for two sessions on January 12. The 
theme of the program was “Better Under- 
standing of the Peoples of the World 
through Books.” There were a number 
of speakers, including several librarians, 
and the program included a demonstration 
of motion picture and linguaphone tech- 
niques applicable to public library programs. 
A special exhibit of books was displayed. 


Medical Library Handbook 


The Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial 
Medical Library of Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, has recently issued a small 
booklet to be distributed to the hospital 
personnel and to medical schools whose 


graduates may be interested in applying 
for appointments to the hospital. The in- 
formation given includes a description of 
the library and its facilities, endowments, 
and services; how the library can help the 
reader ; how the reader can help the library ; 
and brief mention of the necessary rules and 
regulations. 


Detroit Building Plans 


After two years of study, a long-range 
master plan of library facilities has been 
developed and approved by the Detroit 
Library Commission and the Detroit City 
Plan Commission. This joint study of the 
two commissions indicates the location of 
thirty branch libraries which will provide 
a comprehensive distribution system cover- 
ing all residential sections of the city. The 
plan proposes adding eight new branch li- 
braries in areas which are unserved at pres- 
ent, relocating thirteen branches in more 
accessible service areas, and retaining nine 
branches at their present locations. Of the 
thirteen branches which are to be relocated, 
three are now in rented quarters, one is in 
an abandoned school, and the rest are in 
buildings which are from thirty to forty 
years old and are approaching obsolescence. 

During the past year architectural plans 
have been completed for two branch library 
buildings and the architects are at present 
working on the plans for two more. Sites 
have been acquired for all four of these 
buildings and most of the funds are now 
available for building one of these units. 
Architects have also completed the prelimi- 
nary plans and engineering report for the 
proposed addition to the main building. 








PICKUPS 





By the Editor 





CCORDING to the latest information re- 
A ceived at Headquarters, fifty thou- 
sand of the ninety-thousand-dollar goal has 
been obtained for continuing the operation 
The 
campaign for funds is under the direction 
of Mrs. Richard E. Myers, who serves as 
executive secretary in the New York office 
of the American Library in Paris at 420 
Lexington Ave., New York City 17. 
George C. Sharp has succeeded Edward 
A. Sumner as president of the library’s 


of the American Library in Paris. 


board of directors. 


HESTER BOWLES, administrator of the 
S O.P.A., in a letter recently to the 
A.L.A., said that he “would deeply appre- 
thanks and 
congratulations to the members of your 
group for all they have done to make this 
program work. ...I1 know you recognize 


clate your passing on my 


that the nation faces the most critical in- 
flationary pressures in history and I’m glad 
I can count on members of your group to 
cooperate fully in the fight to establish dur- 
ing this dangerous period a sound foundation 


for sustained prosperity in the years ahead.” 


ASIC LIBRARIES” of some 250 volumes, 
B covering all phases of American life, 
have been sent during the past two years 
to educational institutions in twelve coun- 
tries in the East, Middle East, and Africa 
as part of the Department of State’s Cul- 
tural Exchange Program. The libraries 
are sent to those institutions specifically re- 
questing them, and institutions receiving 
the books are urged to send books relating 


to their own countries to American libra- 
The books, which include works on 


ries. 


American history, political economy, phi- 
losophy, education, agriculture, medicine, 
library science, technology, literature, art, 
music, and agricultural practice, are being 
handled by the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Cultural Cooperation. 


T A RECENT convention of English 
A teachers in Indianapolis, Marian Mce- 
Fadden, city librarian, presented a talk, 
the notes for which she threw into the 
Later, she was asked for a 
copy of the talk or of the notes so that 
they could be sent to a professional periodi- 
cal for possible publication. That night 
when Miss McFadden was walking home 
some papers were deposited at her feet by 


wastebasket. 


the wind. Believe it or not, they were the 
notes she had thrown into the wastebasket! 


HERE is a Santa Claus! Early in 

December the East Orange, N.J., Free 
Public Library received through the mail 
an anonymous contribution of fifty dollars. 
This mysterious contribution arrived in a 
plain envelope with the library address 
hand printed. Five new ten dollar bills 
plus a slip of paper saying “Merry Christ- 
were enclosed. The library has no 
clue to this mystery of the fifty dollars. 
The gift is to be used for the staff. 


” 
mas 


TLANTA’S Woman of the Year in Edu- 
Picea is the title bestowed on Mrs. 
James Henley Crosland, librarian of Geor- 
gia Tech, by a committee of seven Atlanta 
men. The chairman of the committee 
said: “She is a woman not simply respected 
but loved by thousands of Tech men. ...- 
She is a great influence for good in a great 
engineering college.” 
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ALLA. NEWS 


Buffalo Conference 
June 16-22, 1946 





Fourth Activities Committee 

Tue ExecuTive Boarp has appointed a 
Fourth Activities Committee to scrutinize 
the Association’s activities. The Executive 
Board instructed the committee to give 
particular attention to regional, state, and 
local library organizations and to view ac- 
tivities at Headquarters as recommended 
by the Budget Committee, with a view to 
evaluating them not only in terms of the 
intrinsic merit of the work being done but 
of the relative merit of that work as com- 
pared with other work that might be done. 

Members of the committee are: Emerson 
Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, chairman; Ralph Eugene Ells- 
worth, State University of Iowa Libraries, 
lowa City; Herman H. Henkle, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Nancy E. 
Hoyle, Library Committee of Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
schools, Atlanta; Lawrence Clark Powell, 
University of California Library, Los An- 
geles; Ruth Rutzen, Detroit Public Library. 


Board and Committee Changes 


By vote of the A.L.A. Council meeting 
at the Midwinter Conference on December 
27, several changes were made in the status 
of boards and committees. The Committee 
on International Cooperation in Documen- 
tation and the Committee on Foreign Li- 
braries to Receive the Printed Catalog of 
the Library of Congress were discontinued 
and their responsibilities made a part of 
the International Relations Board. The 
Book Post Committee was discontinued and 
its responsibilities made a part of the 
Federal Relations Committee. The follow- 
ing committees were discharged or discon- 
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tinued: Joint Committee on A.A.A.P. and 
A.L.A., Committee on Library Literature 
in Translation, Public Library—Public 
School Relationship Committee, Committee 
on Work Relief Projects, and the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Local Library 
Groups and on Membership Participation. 
The Committee on Relations with Business 
Groups was made a special committee with 
functions as defined in the 1945 A4.L.A. 
Handbook. 


Representative on C.N.L.A. 


Mitton E. Lorp, Boston Public Li- 
brary, has been asked by the Executive 
Board to continue representing the A.L.A. 
on the Council of National Library As- 
sociations. Ralph A. Ulveling, as A.L.A. 
President, was selected as the other repre- 
sentative. 


Surplus Property Committee 

PaAuL HowarbD, director of the A.L.A. 
National Relations Office in Washington, 
has been asked to serve on the U.S. Office 
of Education Advisory Committee on 
Surplus Property. 


The Book Situation 


LIBRARIANS who have complaints about 
the physical inadequacies of bookmaking, 
such as poor binding materials, gutter 
margins too small for rebinding, paper of 
insufficient opaqueness, and so on, should 
notify the chairman of the A.L.A. Book 
Acquisitions Committee, Phillips Temple, 
Riggs Memorial Library, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington 7, D.C. The work of 
the committee will be considerably aided if 
librarians will send statements presenting 
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the precise nature of the grievance and the 
author, title, and publisher of the book in 
question. 


Greetings to All-India Conference 


THe A.L.A. Council at its meeting on 
December 27 sent its greetings to the All- 
meeting in 


India Conference 


Baroda. 


Library 


New Local Chapter 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Chapters, the Summit County, Ohio, 
Library Association was established as a 
local chapter of the A.L.A. by vote of 
Dec. 29, 1945. The head- 
quarters of the new chapter is in Akron. 


Council on 


Melcher Made Honorary Member 


AT THE MEETING of the A.L.A. Council 
at Midwinter, the following nomination 
was presented by Althea H. Warren, a 
Past-President: 


The Executive Board nominates for honor- 
ary membership in the American Library As- 
sociation, Frederic G. Melcher, president of 
the R. R. Bowker Company, publisher of the 
Library Journal and Publishers’ Weekly. 

For fifty years Mr. Melcher has given him- 
self generously and effectively to the cause of 
books and reading. In the book trade, he has 
been successively office boy, salesman, man- 
ager, and publisher. He has held virtually 
every office of trust within the gift of his 
book trade associates. 

Mr. Melcher’s attachment to the library 
profession has been, and is, singularly close. 
A member of A.L.A. since 1924 (No. 7893), 
he belongs also to the American Library In- 
stitute, the New York, New Jersey, and In- 
diana library associations, and the New York 
Library Club. He established the Newbery 


Mr. MELCHER 


and Caldecott medals for the most distin- 
guished American books for children. 

To all these relationships, he gives wisdom 
and enthusiasm, forbearance, modesty, and 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. Li- 
brarians and libraries are the better for the 
life and work of this distinguished bookman. 


Institutional Dues 

AFTER CONSIDERATION by an Executive 
Board headed by Emerson 
Greenaway, it was decided that a suggested 
institutional dues not 
The committee suggested, in- 


committee 


increase in A.L.A. 
be made. 
stead, that libraries should be urged to take 
out institutional memberships for their de- 
partments and branches and that efforts 
should be made to secure more contributing 
and sustaining memberships. 
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Public Opinion 

Public Opinion is the title of the latest 
in the Building America series. The publi- 
cation tries to show why individuals think 
and act in certain ways and discusses the 
forces that influence behavior and shape 
public opinion. Propaganda techniques and 
public opinion polls are presented. The 
unit may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment of and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Associa- 
tion, 2 W. 45th St., New York City 19, 
for 30¢ or the series may be ordered on a 
subscription basis at $2 for a set of eight. 


War and Peace Aims 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT No. 6 to the 
United Nations Review continues to in- 
clude extracts of statements of the United 
Nations leaders, covering the period from 
Jan. 15—July 15, 1945. However, two 
categories have been added to the Annex 
of Documents—Armistice Agreements and 
Peace Treaties, and Agreements with 
United Nations Agencies. ‘The San Fran- 
cisco Conference is also included, in the 
chapter on international organization. The 
supplement may be purchased for 75¢ from 
the United Nations Information Office, 
610 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Supervision 


Illinois Scholarships and 
Assistantships 

THE University of Illinois announces 
several helps for graduate students for the 
academic year 1946-47. Candidates must 
have an A.B. degree and a degree or cer- 
tificate for the first year of professional 
study from an accredited library school. 


The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship pro- 
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Brief News of 


General Interest 


vides a stipend of $300 for the year and 
exemption from tuition fees. Applications 
must be filed before February 15 and an- 
nouncement of the award will be made on 
April 1. 

Assistantships in various departments of 
the library and in some departmental li- 
braries will also be available to graduate 
students. Three-quarter-time appointments 
require thirty working hours per week at 
$112.50 per month; half-time appoint- 
ments require twenty working hours per 
week with a salary of $75 per month. Ap- 
plications should be filed not later than 
May 1 and appointments will be an- 
nounced June 1. Requests for further 
information and applications should be 
addressed to Robert Bingham Downs, 
director, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana. 


South Africa 

This Is South Africa is a recent publi- 
cation, illustrated by photographs, which 
describes the historical background, geog- 
raphy, people, animals, industry, and gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa. 
The booklet is available free from the 
Union of South Africa Government In- 
formation Office, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 18. 


PIE Changes 

AT THE November meeting of the Post- 
war Information Exchange, at which Mrs. 
Helen T. Steinbarger represented the 
A.L.A., it was decided to enlarge the PIE 
Bulletin to six pages and to raise the price 
to $2 a year. The Program Information 
Service will cost $5 a year and will in- 
clude the Bulletin, the Guide, mimeo- 
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graphed materials, etc. Personal Consul- 
tation Service will be $10 a year. Indi- 
vidual dues are being raised to $10 and 
organizational dues to $25. Commercial 
organizations will pay $100 and in return 
will receive all services and their repre- 
sentatives can attend meetings but will have 
no vote. 

These changes were felt to be necessary 
to put the Postwar Information Exchange 
on a self-sustaining basis. The service was 
planned to help discussion leaders, pro- 
gram chairmen, teachers, librarians, and 
others, to stimulate mass interest in post- 
war problems, and the Bulletin contains 
informative digests of significant national 
and international problems together with 
ideas for study and discussion. Mrs. Stein- 
barger has been the A.L.A. representative 
on its board of directors since the organiza- 
tion. Orders for any of the services or the 
Bulletin should be sent to the Postwar In- 


formation Exchange, Inc., 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York City 7. 


Refugees in America 


Pusiic AFFairs Pamphlet No. 111 is 
The Refugees Are Now Americans by Mau- 
rice R. Davie and Samuel Koenig. Back- 
ground, characteristics, difficulties, voca- 
tions, and reactions are discussed. It may 
be purchased for 10¢ from the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 


Hollywood Quarterly 


VotumME 1, No. 1, of the Hollywood 
Quarterly was published in October 1945 
by the University of California Press under 
the joint sponsorship of the University of 
California and the Hollywood Writers 
The editors feel that the 
motion picture and the radio played an im- 
portant part in the war just ended and, to 
try to discover what part they will play in 


Mobilization. 


the new patterns of world culture and 
understanding, their purpose in publishing 
the new magazine “will be to seek an 
answer by presenting the record of re- 
search and exploration in motion pictures 
and radio in order to provide a basis for 
evaluation of economic, social, aesthetic, 
educational, and technological trends.” 

In the first issue, books and libraries re- 
ceived mention in several instances in con- 
nection with films and radio. 

The subscription price of the magazine 
is $4 per year from the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4. 


N.J.C. Fellowship 


THE New Jersey College for Women 
Library is offering a two-year fellowship 
which will allow the recipient to complete 
a full professional curriculum in library 
service while holding a half-time position 
in the library. The money value of the 
award covers tuition, room, and_ board. 
Candidates must have at least a bachelor’s 
degree. Requests for further information 
and applications should be sent to the di- 
rector, Personnel Bureau, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Brunswick, by 
March 15. 


Flame of China 


Unirep CuIna RELIEF, INC., has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Flame of China, 
by Jo Duvall, which is a panoramic drama 
of four thousand years of China’s history. 
It may be purchased for 25¢ per copy from 
United China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. 


Civil Service Positions 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has posi- 
tions in Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
throughout the country, and in government 
agencies in Washington, which are open 
to all qualified persons regardless of vet- 
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eran’s status. The positions, which are 
under civil service, pay $2320 a year and, 
in addition, positions as library assistant 
at $2100 may be filled from the list of 
eligibles resulting from the examination. 


Library School Admissions 


THe University of Illinois Library 
School will admit new students as candi- 


dates for the B.S. in L.S. degree on Feb. 
25, 1946, and requirements for the degree 


To qualify for these war service positions, can be completed by Sept. 14, 1946. New 


graduate students who are candidates for 
the M.S. in L.S. degree will also be ad- 
mitted in February. Applications should be 
sent immediately to the University of IIli- 
nois Library Schoo, Urbana. 

Emory University Library School will 
admit beginning students in a class to start 
with the spring quarter, March 21, 1946, 
and to continue through three consecutive 
quarters, ending in December 1946. 


applicants must have had three years of 
appropriate experience or twenty-seven se- 
mester hours in library science or a com- 
bination of experience and_ education. 
Applicants will be given a written test 
and the announcement (No. 409) and 
application forms may be obtained from 
any first- or second-class post office, or 
direct from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Conference on Adult Education 


HE A.L.A. Adult Education Board is cooperating with the A.A.A.E., the N.E.A. 

Adult Education Department, the National University Extension Association, the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, and the Michigan Council on Adult Education in plan- 
ning a joint conference on adult education in Detroit on April 23-26. 

In general, the plan for the conference is based on joint participation of all the organi- 
zations in not only the general sessions but also in the section meetings, which will be 
devoted to discussion of definite subjects rather than to technical problems of the in- 
dividual organizations. Except for the National University Extension Association and 
the Educational Film Library Association, little time will be assigned to work sessions. 
Even the meetings of these organizations, however, (business sessions excepted) will be 
open to all. The Educational Film Library Association meetings in particular as now 
planned will have such wide appeal that in effect they are likely to take on the character 
of general sessions even though not a part of the program of the cooperating group. 

Some of the subject areas to be covered are: international education and UNESCO; 
major economic group conflicts; public information service; rural adult education; adult 
education for Negroes; radio and television; adult education programs for veterans; state 
and local programs (emphasis on Michigan experimental program). 

All meetings will be held in the Horace Rackham Memorial Building? which is across 
the street from the Detroit Public Library. 





ee Detroit hotels in the downtown area are the Statler, the Book-Cadillac, the Detroit-Leland, the Wardell 
Sheraton. 
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Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





Thanks from Denmark 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


From the committee “Books for the Col- 
leges of Denmark” I have received a large 
collection of books for distribution among 
the Danish state libraries, and many of the 
books were donated by A.L.A. 

On behalf of the libraries I return you 
my cordial thanks for that great gift which 
will be most important to Danish scholarship. 
Your gift includes numerous books by which 
Danish scholars and scientists will profit very 
much and which bear testimony to the high 
position of American research. 

I am glad to distribute those books to 
the libraries to which they belong according 
to their subject matters and to receive the 
many letters of thanks. Hereby I pass the 
thanks on to the Association whose help in 
the whole of this matter has been so in- 
valuable. 

SveEND DAHL 
The Royal Library 
Copenhagen 


Wilson Prices and A.L.A. Dues 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The communication in the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
of January 1946, in regard to pricing on a 
service basis, recounts the efforts of several 
committees representing the American Li- 
brary Association and is itself sponsored by 
the Association’s Committee on Relations with 
H. W. Wilson Company. Whatever may be 
the arguments against, or in favor of, Wil- 
son’s prices, adverse criticism of charges based 
on a book fund, or on ability to pay, seems 
rather incongruous when coming from the 
American Library Association, which for 
years has levied the annual dues of members 
on a very similar basis—the annual salary. 

I have paid membership dues to some thirty 
other organizations, many of which have 
several grades of membership, perhaps with 
varying rates for associate or nonresident 
members, but none of these collects dues in 
any way related to salaries. 
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The basing of dues on salaries is not a 
common procedure, and, in view of the policy 
of the American Library Association, the in- 
sistence on a flat rate for Wilson seems some- 
what inconsistent. 

Ettwoop H. McCLe.ianp, Technology 
Librarian 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


New Medical Classification 


TO THE EDITOR: 


At the meeting of the Army Medical Li- 
brary consultants in October 1944, Mary 
Louise Marshall reported’ the initial steps 
which had been taken toward producing a 
system of classification suitable for the Army 
Medical Library. Working under the av- 
spices of a committee representing this library, 
the Library of Congress, and the Army Medi- 
cal Library Survey Committee, and with 
the counsel of physicians concerned with the 
various specialties of medicine, she had made 
the preliminary studies for new alternative 
schedules for Medicine, Class R, and for 
the preclinical sciences in Class Q for the 
Library of Congress system. 

Since that time Miss Marshall has been 
hard at work putting the results of this 
study into effect. The schedule for each 
subject division has been drawn up and sub- 
mitted for advice and correction to medical 
specialists and to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Classification. As may be imagined, 
this has proved a long process. The first 
draft of the whole is about finished, and the 
Army Medical Library will begin soon to 
classify its collection by it. In the actual 
application of the schedules, it is expected 
that alterations, additions, and subtractions 
will be found necessary. Consequently, until 
such trial has been thoroughly made, it is 
judged wise not to make the provisional first 
draft of the classification available for gen- 
eral distribution. The process of classifying 


1 Bulletin of the Medical Library Association 33: 
180-82, April 1945. 
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the Army Medical Library collection should 
result in establishing the system in permanent 
form. It will then be possible to publish 
it as an integral part of the Library of 
Congress classification schedules. 

It should be noted that the notation for 
these new schedules has been planned so 
that it will not conflict with the use of those 
in the original Library of Congress scheme 
for Class Q and Class R. The material 
from these classes has been assigned to 
hitherto unused portions of the alphabet, 
the new Q divisions occupying QS to QZ, 
while Medicine proper (the former R sec- 


tions) utilizes the wholly vacant letter W. 
This will make it possible for libraries al- 
ready using the present Library of Congress 
classification for medicine and related sci- 
ences to continue to do so or, if they prefer, 
to apply the new system, leaving their previous 
collections as they are. The Library of Con- 
gress will announce its policy with respect 
to use of the new schedules before they are 
published. 
Keyes D. Metcatr, Chairman 
Committee on a New Medical 
Classification fer L.C. and the 
Army Medical Library 


Positions 


Adult education specialist, branch children’s 
librarian, and circulation assistant wanted in 
large suburban library near New York City. 
Salaries, $2400, $1800, and $1800 respectively, 
plus liberal emergency bonus. State training, 
experience, and give references. A4o 


Indianapolis Public Library wants: Children’s 
librarians for community branches, also library 
school graduate junior librarians. Salary range, 
$1860-$2100. Write for application blank. 


Librarians: for advisory, catalog, and refer- 
ence positions. Salary, $2100 and $2320. D.C. 
Public Library, 8th & K Sts., N.W., Washington 
1, D.C. 


Wanted: Librarian for schools department of 
county library. Salary, $1980. Give references, 
education, experience. Klamath County Li- 
brary, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Position wanted: Art librarian (A.B., B.L.S.), 
6 years experience, desires position in univer- 
sity, museum, or public art library. Agr. 


Available February 1: Ex-A.A.F. officer, 28, 
married, one child, B.A., B.S. in L.S., M.A., 5 
years experience in college, university, and 
Army technical libraries. Prefer reference, cir- 
culation, or administrative assistant position in 
— western university or college library. 
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Wanted: Experienced cataloger. Twelve- 
month employment with one month’s vacation. 
Salary open. In reply state age, education, 
experience, references. B. Lamar Johnson, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Wanted: First assistant in branch library 
serving schools and general public. Beginning 
salary, $1920, with maximum of $2220. Library 
degree and experience necessary. This position 
offers training for that of branch librarian with 
a salary up to $2820. Full information supplied 
upon request. A4q3. 


Wanted: Assistant in Booklist office, A.L.A. 
Headquarters. Requirements: library school, 
experience in young people’s work in public or 
school library, knowledge of books, ability to 
write critical annotations for both adult and 
young people’s books. Salary, $2200. Apply 
to Editor of The Booklist. 


Wanted: Assistant for A.L.A. Public Relations 
Office in Chicago, to help with publicity in con- 
nection with the action program of the A.L.A. 
National Relations Office. Essential qualifica- 
tions: publicity sense, writing ability, knowledge 
of many types of libraries, and interest in their 
promotion. Desirable: active participation in 
state library association, library publicity ex- 
perience. Salary $2520 or more, depending on 
qualifications. Apply to chief, A.L.A. Public Re- 
lations Office. 





Norices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


4 line; minimum, one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 











50 Outstanding Books of 1945 


The second annual list selected by A.L.A. members 


PPARENTLY there are a number of librarians from coast to coast who are deeply 
interested in a list of outstanding books selected by the American Library 
Association. We found that a great number of the same people who voted last 

year were voting this time. 

Of course, the more votes received the more representative a list of this kind can be, 
so I would like herewith to express sincere thanks in behalf of the American Library 
Association to all the many members who took the trouble to send their selection of 
twenty-five books. 

We hope that in the future we may have sufficient all-around opinion on the part of 
the membership so that all classes will be represented. This would really make the best 
kind of a list, but I wish to repeat that as a whole we seem to be on the right track in 
publishing an annual list composed of reading interests based on the opinion of A.L.A. 


members. 
Macnus K. KrisTorreRsEN, Chairman 
Lending Section of the Public Libraries Division 
Outstanding Books of 1945 

Adamic. A Nation of Nations Pinckney. Three O’Clock Dinner 
Adams. A. Woollcott Rama Rau. Home to India 
Auden. The Collected Poetry of W.H. Auden Robeson. African Journey 
Barzun. Teacher in America Russell. A History of Western Philosophy 
Bowers. The Young Jefferson, 1743-1789 Santayana. The Middle Span 
Bromfield. Pleasant Valley Schlesinger. The Age of Jackson 
Caruso. Enrico Caruso, His Life and Death Shaw. Rickshaw Boy 
Costain. The Black Rose Shellabarger. Captain from Castile 
Dickinson. Bolts of Melody Simonov. Days and Nights 
Dobie. A Texan in England Smyth. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 
Du Bois. Color and Democracy Snow. The Pattern of Soviet Power 
Eskelund. My Chinese Wife Stegner and Editors of Look. One Nation 
Harvard University. General Education in a_ Steinbeck. Cannery Row 

Free Society Stewart. Names on the Land 
Hobart. The Peacock Sheds His Tail U. S. War Dept. Chief of Staff. General 
James. The Cherokee Strip Marshall’s Report: The Winning of the War 
Langley. A Lion Is in the Streets in Europe and the Pacific 
Lattimore. Solution in Asia Ullman. The White Tower 
Lauterbach. These Are the Russians Wallace. Sixty Million Jobs 
Lewis. Cass Timberlane Welles. An Intelligent American’s Guide to 
MacDonald. The Egg and I the Peace 
Marshall. The World, the Flesh, and Father Wescott. Apartment in Athens 

Smith Willison. Saints and Strangers 
Mauldin. Up Front Wise. The Springfield Plan 
Mencken. The American Language. First Woodward. Tom Paine: America’s Godfather, 

Supplement 1737-1809 
Norris. Fighting Liberal Wright. Black Boy 
Papashvily. Anything Can Happen Yank, the Army Weekly. The Best from Yank 


Peattie. Immortal Village 
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Are Your [Trustees Members of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division? 


What is the Trustees Division? 


The Trustees Division is an official division of the A.L.A., for the purpose of giving 
effective assistance to library trustees, to the end that the library for which they are 
responsible will be enabled to be of the best service to the community. 


What does the division do? 
It meets regularly at A.L.A. conferences. 
It encourages state organizations of library trustees. 


It arranges for publication of articles on topics of interest to trustees and within the 
scope of their responsibilities. 


It considers and recommends policies concerning state and federal participation in library 


development. 


It makes available to other trustees the contribution of their members to library progress. 


Why your trustee should belong to the A.L.A. Trustees Division: 
He needs the benefit of the knowledge and experience the A.L.A. possesses. 


The A.L.A. needs his help and counsel. 


What does it cost? 


A $3 personal membership brings all news issues of the 4.L.4. Bulletin and the Annuat 
Reports. 


Members paying $4 receive the annual 4.L.4. Handbook in addition. 


Members paying $5 or more‘ receive both 4.L.4. Handbook and. Proceedings of the 
annual conference in addition. 


Applications for membership may be made to the American Libr:.ry Association, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 





NEW PROFESSIONAL TOOLS FROM A.L.A, 


Marian C. Manley's 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
BUSINESS 


Its Place in the Small City. Tells how to initiate or improve library service to the com- 
munity’s business interests. Gives pointers on selection and use of information, on the 
library's location, organization, the stafing. Covers: The contribution even a modest 
business service can make to the community ; library adjustments in setting up such a service; 
types of business information, how used, and by whom; where to find it; interpreting the 
service to the community. Includes 20-page annotated bibliography, Building a Business 
Library Collection. Just published., 8s5p. $1.25. 


THORNE-THOMSEN STORY RECORDS 


Five double-faced, 12-inch records are now available, playing time 44 minutes each side— 
Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, Tales from the Volsunga Saga (the 
last is in four parts). Writes Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles City Schools: “Mrs. Thorne- 
Thomsen’s sense of drama, her voice, and her clarity of expression have inspired librarians, 
teachers, and young people for many years. Now this inspiration is recorded for all time.” 
Sold only in sets of five records, $10 per set, express prepaid 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


By William H. Carlson. No. 6 in the “Planning for Libraries” series. Discusses the status 
of college libraries and suggests how their services may be improved. A stimulus to self- 
examination, for college and university librarians, for presidents and deans. The intro- 
duction, The College Library, Objectives and Their Attainment, is by Charles H. Brown, 
Librarian, Iowa State College. Prepared by a committee representing the A.L.A. and the 
Association of College and Research Libraries. Ready in March. About 176 p. Probable 
price, $2.50. 


BRITISH CIVILIZATION AND INSTITUTIONS 


A selected list of books about English language and literature and about British life, 
customs, and institutions. Compiled by the British Council and distributed in the U.S. 
by the A.L.A. For students, librarians, and readers who want to follow the trends and 
developments of British life and culture. Appendices give information on ordering British 
books and British Government publications. Just published. About 80p. $1.00. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago I! 








